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Advertising Council Paves Way 
for Mass World-Mindedness 


Potent World-Trade Stimulus Envisaged by Broad Campaign 


F THE UNITED STATES is to attain 

its goal of an expanded and at the 
same time a balanced world trade, Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen must know 
what it means and believe in it. For as 
issues designed to create fair economic 
weather for this expansion arise, their 
acceptance must depend, in the final 
analysis, on the support of an enlight- 
ened public. 

The Advertising Council, Inc., has 
paved the way for gaining this support 
through an ingenious campaign of con- 
sumer advertising built around the 
slogan “Part of every dollar you get 
comes from world trade!” 

Certainly the idea of reaching the 
man on the street with the essentiality 
of trading abroad is not new. It has been 
generally accepted by Government as 
well as business and labor groups ever 
since planning for the postwar period 
first stirred the imaginations of both 
economists and industrialists. But, until 
recently, major emphasis has been fo- 
cused on marshaling business. 

Clinics, forums, and special courses 
have been held in all parts of the country 
by experienced world traders to educate 
the uninitiated businessman seeking to 
learn the techniques of exporting and 
importing. Special aids have been pub- 
lished for his guidance. He has been ex- 
posed to countless speeches on the var- 
ious aspects of international trade. As 
a result, a sizable slice of our business 
population has developed a healthy de- 
gree of world-mindedness. 

Meanwhile, the general public has read 
and listened to a mass of information 
about world problems on the stage of 
diplomacy but mighty little about those 
on the economic level. By and large, the 
people have only an inadequate notion 
of how world trade affects the business 
of this country or their own well-being. 


Simple, Dynamic Appeal 


Recognizing the danger of this situa- 
tion, the Advertising Council and a group 
of cooperating organizations decided sev- 
eral months ago that it was high time 
to simplify the story and offer it to the 
advertisers of the country. The Council, 
a nonprofit organization, proved its 
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By Corrie CLoyes, Special Services and Intelligence Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


ability to influence opinion and gain di- 
rect action time after time during the 
war. Its advertising campaigns on Gov- 
ernment drives, such as those on war- 
savings bonds, salvage, food conservation 
and recruitment, earned unforgettable 
records. 

But, in attempting to sell world trade, 
the Council tackled perhaps its toughest 
job on two scores. First, the subject is 
far more complex than any developed 
to help win the war. And second, gain- 
ing the cooperation of businessmen to use 
the institutional advertising material lo- 
cally is not likely to be as easy as in the 
days of product shortage. While one of 
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the Nation’s leading publishers sensed 
the need and has already started to take 
the world-trade story to the American 
people, no other individual attempts have 
come to the attention of the Office of 
International Trade. 

As to the complexity of the subject, 
the Council’s campaign prospectus bears 
proof that this hurdle has been success- 
fully crossed. Witness the following ex- 
cerpt from a suggested newspaper ad- 
vertisement, picturing a druggist using a 
prescription mortar and headlined: The 
United Nations meet every time I mix a 
prescription! 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Typical Advertising Council “boosts for world trade.” 








Industrial Research in India 


Presages Broad Advances 


NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH in India is 

centered in the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, which was es- 
tablished by the Central Indian Govern- 
ment in 1940. The Council’s scope in- 
cludes all branches of natural science and 
their application to industry. Its func- 
tions are threefold: (1) It carries out re- 
search in its own establishments for the 
benefit of the country as a whole and to 
meet the requirements of Government 
Departments; (2) encourages research in 
industry; and (3) promotes fundamental 
and applied research in universities and 
research institutions through a system 
of financial grants. 

To further the last-named activity the 
Council has set up more than 20 Research 
Committees to examine research plans 
submitted by universities and research 
institutions, and to make recommenda- 
tions. The number of research schemes 
financed by the Council increased from 
42 in 1940 to 122 in 1945. The Council 
assists in developing organized research 
in specified fields of admitted impor- 
tance, and in training of research person- 
nel. Substantial grants have been made 
to the leading Indian universities. 

The Council is currently engaged in 
carrying out a 5-year program of re- 
search calling for a bulk grant of 60,- 
000,000 rupees (approximately $18,- 
000,000, U.S. currency). The plan is the 
result of a survey made at the end of 
the first 5 years of the Council’s exist- 
ence by its Industrial Research and 
Planning Committee. 

In its report the Planning Committee 
pointed out: (1) the lack of an effective 
link between research institutions and 
industrial interests; (2) the inability of 
the Provinces to build up adequate re- 
search organizations for serving the 
needs of local industries; (3) the absence 
of research-mindedness in industry ex- 
cept in rare instances; and (4) the lack 
of interdepartmental coordination in 
programs of research. 

Of the over-all sum proposed to be ex- 
pended under the plan, 20,000,000 rupees 
($6,000,000) were to be set aside for 
grants-in-aid to the 19 universities in 
India. A Grants Committee was to be 
established. Further schemes call for 
adequate research sections in all engi- 
neering colleges, with teachers keeping 
in contact with the engineering indus- 


tries. An expenditure of about 5,000,000 
rupees ($1,500,000) was recommended 
4 


for training 700 research workers to man 
the various laboratories—2,700,000 ru- 
pees ($810,000) for foreign scholarships 
and the remainder for Indian scholar- 
ships. 

The Committee’s major proposals in- 
cluded— 





Establishment within the 5 years of a na- 
tional chemical and a national physical 
laboratory, as well as of specialized labora- 
tories for industrial and scientific research in 
the fields of food, metals, fuels, glass and 
silicate, oils and paints, buildings and roads, 
leather and tanning, industrial fermenta- 
tion, and electrochemical problems. 

Establishment of a technological institute 
along the lines of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the United States 

Setting up a network of corresponding re- 
search organizations in the Provinces and 
major States. 

Encouragement for industries to up 
their own research organizations on a cor- 
porate basis by exempting the research ex- 
penditure of firms from income-tax assess- 
ment. Access, or special-object tax, of 1 anna 
(one-sixteenth of a rupee) per 100 rupees of 
industrial output was proposed; it was esti- 
mated that this would yield the 10,000 rupees 
required annually for the first 5 years 

Setting up a central research organiza- 
tion—National Research Council—as an 
autonomous body with membership made 
up of representatives of science, industry, 
education, labor, and Government. Besides 
maintaining national research activities and 
stimulating research by private organiza- 
tions and universities, this central body 
would serve as a national trust for patents 
and would set up a board of standards and 
specifications. 


set 


C. S. I. R. Acts Promptly 


The Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research took immediate steps to 
carry out the proposals of its Planning 
Committee. Prompt approval was given 
for five of the national research labora- 
tories envisioned by the plan—physical, 
chemical, fuel, metallurgical, and glass 
and silicate research laboratories. Fur- 
ther support to universities will no doubt 
lead to the establishment of the re- 
maining suggested laboratories. 

The cost of the five laboratories is es- 
timated at about 14,500,000 rupees 
($4,360,000). The cornerstone of the 
Central Glass and Ceramic Research In- 
stitute was laid in December 1945; the 
Fuel Research Institute, in November 
1946; and the National Chemical Re- 


search Laboratory and the National Met- 
allurgical Institute, in early 1947. 

The nucleus for the development of a 
National Building Research Institute is 





By Ruru C. Leswie, Office of International Trade. Department of Comme 
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seen in the plans for a research center 
at the Thomas Engineering College at 
Roorkee. The center will be staffeq 
and technologically controlled by the 
C. S. I. R. through its Building Research 
Committee. 


Other Government Agencies 


Agricultural research in India is now 
centered in the Imperial Council of Agri. 
cultural Research. The Council is sup- 
ported by grants from the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and—for the 
past 5 years—by a (levy) of one- 
half of 1 percent ad valorem on 21 dif- 
ferent commodities. The proceeds of 
the cess or tax are expected to yield. in 
a normal year, 1,400,000 rupees. 

As constituted, the agricultural 
departments include a complete organi- 
zation for bringing to the villages the re- 
sults of the application of science in agri- 
culture. At one end of the scale are the 
agricultural colleges and research insti- 


“cess” 


now 


tutes. At the other end are the thou- 
sands of village demonstration plots, 
where the effects of improved seed, 


methods, implements, and fertilizers are 
shown under the cultivators’ own condi- 
tions. Intermediate links are the ex- 
perimental farms—where scientific re- 
search is translated into field practice— 
and the demonstration and seed farms 
and seed stores. 

The results of the work of the agri- 
cultural departments are striking—23,- 
000,000 acres in Britisn India are under 
improved varieties of crops. This fig- 
ure, the latest available, by no means 
represents the extent to which improved 
strains have replaced old varieties. Im- 
proved methods of cultivation and fer- 
tilizing are steadily spreading. 

Much work has been done in India dur- 
ing the past 30 years, by both Govern- 
ment and private agencies, looking to- 
ward improvement in the cultivation, 
handling, and marketing of tobacco. A 
sum of 1,000,000 rupees is now annually 
set aside by the Government for research 
and development work on this commod- 
ity. This sum is taken from receipts from 
the excise duty levied on tobacco since 
April 1943. 

A country-wide network of stations to 
conduct research on various types of to- 
bacco is under consideration, and some 
of these stations expected to get 
under way soon. 


are 
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India is second only to the United 
States in tobacco production. Produc- 
tion during the crop year 1944-45 reached 
1,050,000,000 pounds. Output declined 
during the war years because of the Grow 
More Food campaign. 

A Central Sugar Research Institute and 
a Rice Research Station are to be estab- 
lished, the former at Lucknow and the 
latter—at an estimated cost of 500,000 
rupees a year—at Cuttack, the capital 
of Orissa. 

The Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech- 
nology, established at Cawnpore by the 
Indian Government, has since 1945 been 
under the control of the Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. It is financed by 
grants from the Sugar Excise Fund. Its 
functions are to carry out research in 
the different branches of sugar tech- 
nology and to help the sugar industry in 
various ways—giving technical assistance 
to sugar factories, training students in 
all branches of sugar technology, and 
providing short courses to technical men 
already engaged in the industry. At- 
tached to the Institute are the Experi- 
mental Sugar Factory, the Workshops, 
the Engineering and Chemical Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, the Sugar Research and 
Testing Station, and the Bureau of Sugar 
Standards and Research. 


Forestry Research 


Forests and their products are of great 
importance in India’s economy. More 
than 1,500,000 persons owe their liveli- 
hood to work in connection with forest 
products. Vast areas remain undevel- 
oped. Gross revenue from the forests 
has steadily increased through the years 
and, just before the world-wide depres- 
sion caused temporary disorganization 
of all trades, amounted to some 30,000,000 
rupees, or approximately $9,000,000. 

As of March 1941, India’s Forestry De- 
partment controlled more than one- 
tenth of the total area of British India— 
98,258 square miles—in localities over the 
length and breadth of India, from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and 
from the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchis- 
tan to the eastern limits of the Assam 
hills. The forestries comprise an infinite 
variety of types of forest vegetation, de- 
pending on climate, topography, soil, and 
other factors. 

The Forest Research Institute was 
founded in 1914, and the present institu- 
tion was opened in 1929. Situated near 
Dehra Dun, it has five main branches— 
silviculture, forest botany, utilization, en- 
tomology and chemistry, and minor for- 
est products. The Utilization Branch has 
Sections dealing with timber testing, 
woodworking, wood preservation, timber 
seasoning, paper making, and wood tech- 
nology. 


The work of the Institute has gone far 
toward improving the productivity of the 
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forests, and has led to fuller and better 
utilization of their products, with cor- 
respondingly increased financial returns. 
Limited facilities exist for training in re- 
search methods and for the conduct of 
research by private individuals. 


New Industries Created 


An important result of forest research 
is the utilization of bamboo for making 
paper. Though paper has long been 
made in India, it was thought that high- 
class white paper was beyond the capac- 
ity of the Indian industry. Today, how- 
ever, bamboo pulp is replacing the old 
raw materials—rags, wastepaper, and, 
later, esparto grass. Also, considerable 
progress is reported in the making of 
kraft paper from bamboo pulp. The 
manufacture of pulp from bamboo is 
practically exclusive to India. 

Because of the lack of the necessary 
raw materials, India has not been able 
to meet the requirements for newsprint. 
However, as result of forestry research, 
projects are planned for making news- 
print from two species of wood—fir and 
spruce. Serious handicaps are the high 
cost of machinery and the difficulties of 
importing it from abroad. The company 
interested in such manufacture desires to 
obtain machinery, as well as technical 
and scientific research assistance, from 
the United States. 

Two-year research at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in Mysore has shown 
that first-grade rayon can be produced 
from bamboo. Soon the State of Mysore, 
with the help of the Government of In- 
dia, will start rayon spinning mills at 
Kannambadi near the city of Mysore, 
where water and power facilities are 
abundant. This will be the first industry 
of its kind in India. 





A plan to make India self-sufficient in 
rayon production at the end of 5 years 
has been reported. A United States com- 
pany is said to be conducting negotia- 
tions with the Governments of the vari- 
ous Indian States and with large Indian 
firms for the construction of a minimum 
of 7and a maximum of 15 rayon plants— 
sufficient to meet the needs of the entire 
country. 


Financial Aid for Research 


The amount voted the Council of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research in the 
Government’s 1944-45 budget was 2,- 
973,000 rupees. Estimates for the 1946-47 
and 1947-48 budgets were 2,838,000 ru- 
pees and 3,000,000 rupees, respectively. 

A further indication of the Govern- 
ment’s interest in research was shown in 
the February 1946 speech of the Finance 
Member concerning new tax proposals in 
the budget when he favored the recom- 
mended deduction for income-tax pur- 
poses on expenditures for scientific re- 
search. 


Scientific Consultative Body 


In December 1946 the Scientific Con- 
sultative Committee, which had been set 
up in December 1944, was reconstituted 
by Resolution of the Government of 
India. Its membership was doubled and 
is now composed of representatives of 
all important branches of scientific re- 
search—10 official and 10 nonofficial. 

The functions of the Committee are 
twofold—to advise the Government on 
all general questions of policy relating 
to research throughout India and to co- 
ordinate all such research. The Com- 
mittee will be attached to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Supplies. 


From Government of India Information Services 


Sir C. V. Rman, famous Indian physicist, absorbed in physical investigations on the diamond. 








Patents Advisory Committee 


A Patents Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of Central 
Government Departments, is to be 
formed in the Industries and Supplies 
Department. The Committee will decide 
how inventions of research institutes 
under Government control should be 
dealt with, and will advise research in- 
stitutes and workers regarding the pat- 
ent aspects of their inventions. The 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search has already initiated a plan for 
the formation of a National Patents 
Trust. 


Research by States 


An example of the research activities 
of State and Provincial Governments is 
that of the State of Hyderabad, which 
has included in its industrialization 
scheme the formation of a Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
Board not only performs the research, 
but devises means for the practical ap- 
plication of its results. Recently a gov- 
erning body and a central laboratory 
were formed with a view to expanding 
the scope of research done by the Board, 
which already has several research com- 
mittees working under it. 


Research in Industry 


That industry, as well as Government, 
is keenly aware of the value of research 
is shown by the establishment of re- 
search associations within a number of 
industries and also by their donations to 
universities for carrying on research. 

The Bombay Millowners Association 
gave 392,000 rupees to the University of 
Bombay’s Department of Chemical 
Technology in recognition of its work. 
Of this donation, the sum of 150,000 
rupees was for the erection and equip- 
ment of a plant to study all processes em- 
ployed in the conversion of coal-tar raw 
materials into finished dyestuffs; 50,000 
rupees, for equipping a laboratory to con- 
duct advanced research in textile chem- 
istry; and 50,000, for the purchase of 
equipment essential for the study of 
modern methods of textile finishing. 
The Association stipulates that 125,000 
rupees shall go for the establishment and 
maintenance of two research assistant- 
ships in textile chemistry—for the study 
of such problems as anticreasing, water- 
proofing, shrinkproofing, and the impar- 
tation to cotton fabrics of various other 
special effects. 

Activities of the Department were 
given further aid in 1943-44 by a gift 
of 700,000 rupees for advanced courses of 
study in foods and drugs, oil, fats and 
soaps. An endowment of 125,000 rupees 
enabled establishment of a section of 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals, 
with excellent facilities for advanced 
teaching and research. 
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Development of Dye Industry 


A three-stage plan for the development 
of India’s dye industry was reported by 
the Dyestuffs Exploration Committee of 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Imperial Chemical Industries 
and Tata have a joint project to manu- 
facture the entire range of dyes, it is 
reported. 

The Indian Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, established 8 years ago, has 
120 members and accounts for more than 
90 percent of the output. The Asso- 
ciation plans to build up a cooperative 
research laboratory similar to the Mellon 
Institute in the United States. A dele- 
gation was sent to the United States to 
study this and other research institu- 
tions. The sum of 2,000,000 rupees, of 
which the Government is expected to 
contribute half, is deemed sufficient for 
the laboratory. Contributions of in- 
dividual firms are said to be contingent 
on allowances for income-tax purposes. 


Miea Research Advocated 


The Mica Inquiry Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in 
1944, in its recently issued report sug- 
gests the establishment of a Mica Mar- 
keting Control Board which should also 
conduct research and development. A 
Central Mica Committee to control and 
direct research and development was 
suggested. Alternatively, the mica pro- 
ducers might be encouraged to form a 
cooperative research organization, the re- 
port suggested. 

The Committee proposes a levy of 6 
percent ad valorem on all mica exports 
for financing the agencies suggested and 
for reseerch in the interests of the in- 
dustry. The suggested levy would yield 
an annual income of 600,000 rupees. A 
third of this would go to the Mica Mar- 
keting Control Board, which would be 
responsible for research. The income 
should be supplemented, if necessary, by 
contributions from the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. 


Textile Research 


The Indian Central Jute Committee 
watches over the interests of all branches 
of the jute industry from the field to the 
factory. Its functions include agricul- 
tural, technological, and economic re- 
search. 

By an arrangement between the Indian 
Jute Mills Association and the Calcutta 
University, an Institute of Jute Technol- 
ogy will be established as part of the Uni- 
versity College of Science. About 25 
science graduates will be trained each 
year. 

Estimated cost of land, building, and 
equipment is 750,000 rupees, which the 





Association will donate to the University, 
The annual recurring expenditure— 
which the Association also undertakes— 
will be not less than 150,000 rupees, 

A new research scheme sanctioned by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee jg 
the breeding of long-staple cotton in the 
Punjab. The work will be carried on at 
four centers—Punjab, Sind, Madras, ang 
Mysore. An expedition will be sent to 
Central America to collect new breed. 
ing material. The object is to evolve 
American and Egyptian strains. 

The India Central Cotton Committee 
has at its disposal funds for improving 
and developing the growth, marketing, 
and manufacture of cotton. Funds are 
derived from a Cotton Cess of 2 annas per 
bale. The Committee is at present spend- 
ing about 1,000,000 rupees yearly on cot. 
ton improvement, mainly on agricultural] 
and technological research and seed dis. 
tribution and marketing schemes, 

The activities of the Committee now 
extend to all branches of cotton improve. 
ment in India. Its aim is to supplement 
and not supplant the work of the Agri- 
culture Departments in the cotton-grow- 
ing provinces and states. It includes 
representatives of the growers, agricul- 
tural officers, traders, spinners, and man- 
ufacturers. The number of cotton mills 
has grown from 56 in 1880 to 407 in 1944. 
Exports of cotton and yarn from British 
India increased from around 38,000,000 
pounds in 1938-39 to 78,000,000 during 
1940-41. At present the mill industry 
consumes the bulk of the Indian crop. 


Iron and Steel 


The Indian iron and steel industry— 
nonexistent, by modern standards, 30 
years ago—is today approaching self- 
sufficiency in the more widely used forms 
of steel, and is a vital and basic indus- 
try. Its importance in the Indian econ- 
omy is indicated by the fact that the 
capital invested amounts to about 250,- 
000,000 rupees, and the industry contrib- 
utes to Government and public revenues 
between 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 rupees 
per annum in excise and customs duties 
and income and super taxes. 

Iron has been smelted and used in 
India for centuries. The famous Iron 
Pillar at Delhi—more than 23 feet in 
length and 1214 to 16% inches in diam- 
eter, and weighing approximately 6 
tons—is estimated to be about 1,500 years 
old. The age of this industry makes the 
results of recent research stand out. 

The improvement in processes and the 
application of scientific methods of con- 
trol during the past decade have led to 
great expansion. The most important 
contribution in steel-making practice by 
the Indian steel industry is the dephos- 
phorizing process developed by Tata and 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Brazil’s Economy in 1946 


Held Generally to High Levels 


By Gertrude E. HEARE, American Republics Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


NDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ac- 

tivity continued at a high level in 
Brazil during 1946, agricultural condi- 
tions were good, and the value of for- 
eign trade was higher than at any pre- 
vious period in the history of the coun- 
try. Building and construction con- 
tinued active, but the badly disorganized 
transportation system showed little im- 
provement. The principal problem of 
the country was the inflationary situa- 
tion—Brazil being one of the Latin 
American countries in which the price 
rise since the prewar years has been 
greatest. 

The Government took a number of 
deflationary measures during the year, 
and by December these had begun to 
produce an effect, primarily in a tight- 
ening of credits, although there is as 
yet only slight indication of a slacken- 
ing in the upward trend of prices. 
Among the measures taken were: A 
tighter control over commercial banks; a 
new excess-profits tax law which froze 
a portion of the excess profits; a require- 
ment that exporters accept 20 percent 
of the proceeds due them in 120-day 
treasury notes drawing 3 percent inter- 
est; and the requirement that importers 
must purchase exchange for the payment 
of imports within 30 days after customs 
clearance of their goods. The Govern- 
ment also announced in April that pub- 
lic building not strictly essential in na- 
ture would be postponed. 

The new Brazilian Constitution pro- 
mulgated in September was less nation- 
alistic in character than the 1937 Con- 
stitution and contained a number of pro- 
visions affecting the entry of foreign cap- 
ital into the country and assuring its pro- 
tection and repatriation. Many of the 
general provisions of the Constitution, 
notably those concerned with the labor 
laws and the mining and petroleum laws, 
necessitate enabling legislation which 
has not yet been passed by Congress. 


Industrial Developments 


Factories for the most part continued 
to operate full time in 1946. With few 
exceptions, domestic manufacturers had 
not yet felt the effects of the deflationary 





‘A review of financial developments in 
Latin America during 1946 will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the International Ref- 
erence Service. 
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measures or of the tightening of credit. 
Most of them had large backlogs of un- 
filled orders and had not yet encountered 
foreign competition to an important de- 
gree. Two factors which prevent capac- 
ity production are of immediate concern 
to industrialists—the relative inefficiency 
of labor and, even more important, the 
obsolescent industrial plant of the coun- 
try. It is becoming increasing evident 
that the productive capacity of Brazilian 
industries depends primarily upon 
greater mechanization and the acquisi- 
tion of modern equipment abroad. A 
tremendous demand for equipment of all 
types exists, and optimistic plans and 
expectations have been encouraged by 
the accumulation of abundant gold and 
foreign-exchange resources. 
Electric-power consumption in the Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo areas during 
the first 8 months of 1946 was almost 
identical in volume with that in the com- 
parable period of 1945. Modest increases 
were registered for breweries, cold stor- 
age, machine shops, metal works, meat 
packing, and the production of electrical 
materials, glass, ceramics, rubber, and 
silk. Electric-power consumption was 
reduced for flour milling and vegetable- 
oil factories, steel mills and foundries, 
and cotton-textile mills. Total electric- 
power consumption in the State of Sao 
Paulo during 1946 was 594,925,033 kilo- 
watt hours, only slightly higher than con- 
sumption in 1945. The general shortage 
of electric power, however, compelled a 
curtailment, and until the new plants are 
in operation, which was not expected to 
be before May, consumption data will not 
reflect the true demand in Sao Paulo. 
Extensive plans are under way to in- 
crease the electric-power-production ca- 
pacity, with projects planned in Vitoria 
and the State of Rio de Janeiro, in addi- 
tion to the projects authorized in 1945 
for the Sao Francisco River in northeast- 
ern Brazil and for the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. The completion of these 
projects undoubtedly will be retarded by 
difficulties in obtaining machinery. 
Cotton-textile production ranged at a 
fairly high level in 1946; most of the mills 
were producing at capacity with orders 
on hand for 10 to 12 months ahead. Be- 
cause of Government restrictions, how- 
ever, exports of cotton piece goods 
amounted to only 14,103 metric tons val- 
ued at 703,021,000 cruzeiros in 1946, a 


decrease of 41.8 percent in quantity and 
49.7 percent in value compared with 1945. 
Exports of cotton textiles to certain coun- 
tries considered to be self-sufficient or 
customarily supplied from sources other 
than Brazil had been suspended in Aug- 
ust 1945 and, from March 5 to December 
4, 1946, exports to all countries of cotton 
textiles and their manufactures were pro- 
hibited. This export prohibition did not 
apply to goods for UNRRA and other re- 
lief commitments, and the consequent 
preponderance of cheaper types of cloth 
explains the proportionately greater drop 
in the value than in the quantity of cot- 
ton goods exported in 1946 when com- 
pared with 1945. 

One of the purposes of the export em- 
bargo on cotton textiles was to ensure 
adequate supplies, at a reasonable price, 
for the domestic market. Little or no 
relief was obtained, however, and a group 
of manufacturers continually agitated for 
an easing of the embargo, claiming that 
Brazil might permanently lose the cot- 
ton-textile export markets which were 
won during the war. During late 1946 
and January 1947, Brazil signed agree- 
ments with Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay providing for the sale of 
specified quantities of cotton textiles to 
these countries, provided that prices are 
acceptable. The export of coiiton textiles 
is now subject to a license regime, and 
shipments abroad of this commodity al- 
most certainly will increase in 1947. 

The first blast furnace at the Volta 
Redonda steel plant was blown in during 
June 1946 and by fall two blast furnaces 
and a blooming mill were in operation. 
The unit for steel rolling and rail and 
structural shapes was inaugurated in Oc- 
tober, and the schedule calls for pro- 
gressively adding to the production list, 
thick plates, black and galvanized fine 
plates, hot rolled strips, and tin plate, 
producing 185,000 metric tons of finished 
products during the first, and 242,000 
tons during the second year of full op- 
eration. By January 1947 the plant was 
operating only at the rate of 120,000 tons 
of steel products per year. It is expected, 
however, that additional supplies of im- 
ported coal which are being made avail- 
able in 1947 will permit a considerably 
expanded production. 

The new aluminum-production plant 
of the Companhia Electro-Chimica Bra- 
sileira, which has a monthly capacity of 





200 tons, attained a token production of 
40 tons of ingots per month by mid-1946. 
The high fixed charges, attributed in 
large part to excessive transportation 
costs for the machinery which was deliv- 
ered during wartime, plus the high pro- 
duction costs, made it impossible to com- 
pete with imported aluminum, and oper- 
ations were suspended in July or August. 
An agreement to substantially expand 
the aluminum industry in Brazil was 
signed in January 1947 by the Aluminum 
Union, Ltd., of Canada with Francisco 
Pignitari, the principal stockholder of the 
Electro-Chimica plant. Asa part of the 
new arrangement, it is hoped to resume 
operation of the aluminum plant, pro- 
vided a satisfactory agreement can be 
concluded with the Bank of Brazil, which 
largely financed the enterprise. 

The Government-owned National Mo- 
tors Factory, constructed during the war 
for the production and servicing of air- 
plane motors, was during the year capi- 
talized as a stock company partially 
owned by the Government. There is 
under consideration a recommendation 
that this factory, which is one of the 
best equipped in the country, be con- 
verted for the production of agricultural 
machinery, particularly tractors of from 
40 to 50 horsepower. Plants under con- 
struction or completed during the year 
included a large rayon plant in Sao Paulo, 
a silk weaving plant at Ribeirao Preto, a 
veneer and plywood plant at Vitoria, and 
cement plants at Sao Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte. The paper-manufacturing 
industry continued to expand—in March, 
48 paper mills were in operation and an 
additional 10 concerns were being organ- 
ized, as compared with 37 mills in oper- 
ation before the war. The large Klabin 
mill in Parana is operating on a restricted 
scale; full-scale operation has been de- 
layed because of transportation difficul- 
ties which hampered the delivery of ma- 
terial for the completion of construction 
as well as the delivery of the finished 
product to manufacturing centers. It is 
hoped to begin the production of news- 
print at this plant by mid-1947. 

Shortages of imported materials hin- 
dered production in certain lines. 
Among the items in most critical supply 
were rosin, caustic soda, soda ash, dye- 
stuffs and other coal-tar products, and 
coal and coke. 


Agriculture 


The principal difficulties faced by 
farmers in 1946 were inadequate trans- 
portation facilities and the farm labor 
shortage. However, record-breaking 
crop acreages were cultivated, and the 
average prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties were higher than at any previous 
period since the First World War. The 
disruption of wheat shipments from Ar- 
gentina resulted in an acute shortage of 


ficur and bread, and this situation was 
reflected in a heavier consumption of 
substitute products. Shortages therefore 
were felt in practically all food products 
except rice, beans, and corn. 

The Government program of minimum 
prices for certain foodstuffs, which was 
promulgated in July 1945, was extended 
in September 1946, with wheat added to 
the list of commodities for which mini- 
mum prices are guaranteed. The rela- 
tively large cereal crops in 1946 were at- 
tributed in no small part to the Govern- 
ment program, and it was hoped that 
diversification of crops would be further 
encouraged. Nevertheless, the effective- 
ness of the plan is undetermined, as 
prices were in most cases above the guar- 
anteed level. Also, there continues the 
marked preference for planting cottcen 
instead of cereals. 

The cotton crop in 1946 was disap- 
pointing, amounting in the State of Sao 
Paulo to an estimated maximum of 190,- 
000 metric tons as compared with the 
record crop of 463,000 tons in 1944. The 
cotton price in Sao Paulo reached a peak 
on July 20 of 177.50 cruzeiros per arroba 
of 15 kilograms of type 5, and after con- 
siderable fluctuation was quoted at 155 
cruzeiros at the beginning of 1947. Ex- 
ports of raw cotton during the year 
amounted to 352,752 metric tons valued 
at 2,937,584,000 cruzeiros, and the total 
for the year was well above the previous 
record quantity of 323,539 metric tons 
valued at 1,159,420,000 cruzeiros exported 
in 1939. Despite the fear of locust in- 
vasions and the downward price trend 
after the July peak, the acreage planted 
to cotton in southern Brazil in 1946 is 
estimated to be about 11 percent greater 
than last season, but the crop may have 
been damaged by heavy rains in January 
1947; unofficial estimates for the 1947 
harvest in the southern zone are only 
about 200,000 to 220,090 metric tons. The 
crop which was harvested in the north- 
eastern States in 1946 is estimated at 
approximately 100,000 tons. 

Coffee exports in 1946 amounted to 
15,504,581 bags, a quantity exceeded only 
three times since World War I—in 1931, 
1938, and 1939. The United States took 
71 percent of this total, the European 
countries 20 percent, the other Western 
Hemisphere countries 7 percent, and 
Africa and Asia the remaining 2 percent. 
The coffee crop harvested in 1946 was 
estimated by the National Coffee Depart- 
ment as 12,000,000 bags in terms of net 
exportable, including 6,100,000 bags for 
the State of Sao Paulo. However, the 
Sao Paulo crop is now estimated at about 
8,000,000 to 8,500,000 bags. The quality 
of the 1946 crop is believed to be slightly 
below average. During the present grow- 
ing season, more rainfall has occurred 
than in any of the three preceding sea- 
sons, and coffee trees have benefited 


greatly. The 1947 crop in Sao Paulo is 





unofficially estimated at about the sam 
as in 1946. 

As in the preceding year, the Coffe 
market was confused during several 
periods of 1946 as a result of, or in con. 
templation of, expected action by the 
OPA on coffee prices. Shipments lagged 
at times, because of holding for higher 
prices. In this connection, it is interest. 
ing to note that the average price per 
bag for coffee exports has in each of the 
years 1942-46 exceeded the highest ayer. 
age price ever before reached in Brazilian 
history, and the average price for 194g 
was 415 cruzeiros per bag, an increase of 
37.9 percent over the figure for the year 
1945. Immediately after the OPA ap. 
nouncement on October 17 of the termi. 
nation of price control, Santos prices rose 
sharply. However, quotations already 
had been well above ceiling prices ang 
the market soon became Stabilized at g 
lower level. An upward trend in prices 
began again in December and continued 
into the new year. As an indication of 
the price rise during 1946, the spot price 
per 10 kilograms for Santos 4’s at the 
beginning of January was 55.80 cruzeiros 
and at the end of December was 92.59 
cruzeiros, an increase of more than 65 
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percent. 

The 1946 rice crop is unofficially esti- 
mated as 115,130,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 102,880,000 bushels in 1945, 
The area planted to rice for the 1947 
crop in Rio Grande do Sul, the principal 
source of the harvest, is estimated at 
494.000 acres, a 10 percent decline from 
the preceding year. The 1946 corn crop 
was one of the largest ever produced in 
Brazil, an estimated 5,703,598 metric tons. 
Harvesting of the wheat crop began 
toward the end of the year, and early 
estimates place the yield at approximate- 
ly 200,000 metric tons; the total yield is 
not expected to equal the 1945-46 crops 
of 236,795 tons, principally because of 
harmful frosts and extensive damage 
caused by locusts. The increase in the 
area planted to wheat during the past 5 
years has been very gradual, rising from 
271,874 hectares in 1941 to an estimated 
317,132 hectares in 1946. Under the en- 
couragement of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, it is believed that the next few years 
will show a considerably higher rate of 
increase. 

Minerals 


The development of Brazil’s petroleum 
resources was a subject of great interest 
in official and public circles throughout 
the year. The new petroleum law which 
is now under consideration is expected to 
define the conditions under which foreign 
capital may participate in production 
and refining activities in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the new Con- 
stitution. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Wanted: Pumps for Tar 
Distillery in Budapest 


Budapest’s Municipal Gas Works re- 
quests quotations from United States 
manufacturers to furnish four steam- 
driven pumps to be used in distilling tar. 
Two of the pumps are to be of a type 
suitable for raw tar, and two will be used 
in connection with dephlegma‘ed tar. 
Specifications may be obtained, upon re- 
quest, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

It is understood that the pumps are 
for installation in a modern tar distil- 
lery which the Gas Works plans to erect 
in the fall of this year. One part of the 
tar to be distilled originates from the 
agency’s own coke-oven chambers, the 
other from producers using Hungarian 
brown coal. The two types are to be 
distilled and handled alternatively. 

Officers to supply this equipment 
should be directed to Soskuti, General 
Manager, Municipal Gas Works of Buda- 
pest, 20 Kéztarsasag tér, Budapest VIII, 
Hungary. 


Jamaican Firm Interested in 
“Vietory”’-Type Ships 


A Jamaican steamship company seeks 
information on the availability of Amer- 
ican vessels, particularly of the Victory 
type, with a view to purchasing an un- 
specified number for banana transport. 

In replying to this inquiry, United 
States firms are asked to give complete 
details, with particular emphasis on 
specifications as regards speed, cargo ca- 
pacity, fuel consumption and type of 
fuel, type of engines, and price. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
inquirer, Jamaica Banana Producers 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 64 Harbour St., 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


U.S. Firms Offered Free 
Listing in New Directory 


United States firms connected with 
the export and import of fresh, cured, 


and canned fish, are offered a listing, 


free-of-charge, in the first postwar edi- 
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tion of The Fisheries Year Book and 
Directory. This Directory, which will 
incorporate The North Atlantic Fisheries 
Year Book, is designed to serve as an in- 
ternational directory and buyers’ guide 
of firms interested in and connected with 
the fisheries industry. 

Firms will be listed under appropriate 
headings, such as exporters and curers; 
importers of fresh, procesed, and canned 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


fish; fish canners and preservers; cold 
storage and transport; machinery and 
equipment for fish processing and re- 
frigeration; packing machinery and 
materials; fisheries supplies; and sup- 
pliers of fish byproducts. 

American firms which are interested 
in having such a listing as a potential 
means of establishing trade connections 
in foreign markets may wish to get in 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
cpportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Vehicles and Accessories 
26, 45 

Battery Separators: 31 

Jeverages: 17. 

Carpets and Linoleum: 47. 

Casings: 19, 23 

Cement: 34. 

Chemicals: 6, 10, 12, 14, 20, 40. 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 25, 34, 37, 47. 

Construction Materials: 17. 

Display Fixtures: 42. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment and Fiz- 
tures: 6, 22, 30. 

Fats and Oils: 15, 17, 24. 

Fountain (Soda): 39. 

Foodstuffs: 15, 17, 24, 27. 

Furniture: 28, 29. 

General Merchandise: 37. 

Glass and Glass Products: 34, 37. 

Gums: 19. 

Hardware: 34, 37. 

Hides and Skins: 17, 19 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment: 6, 34. 


19, 22, 


Household Furnishings and Equipment: 18, 


34, 37. 
Jewelry, Stones, and Watches: 14, 16, 37. 


Leather and Leather Goods: 14, 37, 47. 
Lumber: 31. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—8, 15. 
Industrial—1, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 21, 36, 43. 
Marine: 18, 35. 
Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 8. 
Musical Instruments: 14. 
Notions: 11, 37. 
Novelties: 19, 37. 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 17, 34, 37, 46. 
Paper and Paper Products: 14, 34. 
Plastics: 12, 14, 33. 
Photographic Equipment: 14, 37, 45. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 22, 37. 
Refrigeration: 37, 44. 
Rubber and Rubber Products: 14, 15, 37. 
Scientific Instruments: 34. 
Technical Information: 5, 7, 10, 31. 
Textiles: 3, 4,9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 32, 34, 37, 43, 47. 
Thermos Bottles: 41. 
Tobacco: 17. 
Toilet Goods: 26, 37. 
Wire: 8, 38. 
Wireless: 14. 
Wool: 2, 17. 














touch with British-Continental Trade 
Press Ltd., 222 Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 


El Salvador Urgently Needs 
Textile-Mill Accessories 


The Government of El Salvador re- 
quests the cooperation of United States 
manufacturers and suppliers in its efforts 
to purchase certain essential accessories, 
not available locally, for a spinning and 
textile mill now nearing completion. 

The mill will be operated by Mejorami- 
ento Social—an autonomous organiza- 
tion created by the El] Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment—for the purpose of supplying 
the country’s textile requirements, and 
thereby furthering its economic and 
social welfare. 

It is understood that machinery for the 
plant has already been installed,*out that 
operation is impossible until the needed 
accessories are obtained. 

A complete list of requirements, 
printed in Spanish, together with English 
translation, is available, upon request, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Quotations for furnishing these acces- 
sories should be directed to Mr. Adolfo 
Perrez Menendez, President, El Departa- 
mento de Proveeduria de Mejoramiento 
Social, San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Possible Mexican Market for 
Construction Equipment 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may wish to investigate the possi- 
bilities of selling construction equipment 
and supplies to the contractor chosen to 
build the Endo Dam in Mexico. (Details 
concerning invitations to bid on this 
project were reported in Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 1.) 

It is understood that the contract was 
awarded to Eng. Jorge Larrera, and that 
the work is to be completed within 42 
months. All inquiries concerning this 
potential trade opportunity should be 
addressed to this firm at Reforma 177, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Mexican Railway To Build 


Pulp and Plywood Mill 


Manufacturers of pulp-making ma- 
chinery may be interested in plans of the 
Companhia del Ferrocarril Noroeste de 
Mexico (Mexico Northwestern Railway) 
to undertake construction of a pulp mill. 
The mill is to have a daily capacity of 
150 to 200 tons. 

It is understood that the Railway’s 
planned investment is estimated at 
US$4,000,000 and US$1,500,000, respec- 
tively, for construction of the pulp mill 
and a plant to manufacture plywood and 
related products. 
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Although the site for the mill has not 
yet been selected, two locations are now 
being considered—one in the State of 
Chihuahua, the other on the Pacific side 
of the State of Sonora. 

The debarking process to be used— 
whether hydraulic or mechanical—will 
be determined by the availability of a 
water supply at the site finally chosen. 

For further information concerning 
this trade opportunity, United States 
firms are asked to write to Ferrocariles 
Noroeste de Mexico, Edificio Sauer, 
Rooms 127-221, Avenida 16 de Septiem- 
bre, Ciudad Juarez, Chih., Mexico. 


Italian Scientists Want 
To Exploit New Process 


Two Italian scientists, who have de- 
veloped a process for solidifying castor 
oil, desire to contact an American manu- 
facturer for purposes of exploiting their 
discovery. 

According to information furnished 
the American Embassy in Rome, the 
process involves transforming the oil into 
pills or powder without destroying any 
of the properties inherent in its original 
state. 

Complete details regarding this in- 
quiry may be obtained from Organiz- 
zazione Italiana Rappresentanze Estere 
(Italian Organization of Foreign Repre- 
sentation), Via Giovanni Lanza 194, 
Rome, Italy, which is handling negoti- 
ations for the scientists. 


U.S. Buyers Offered 
Belgian Firearms 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has within recent weeks received nu- 
merous inquiries from Belgian firms in- 
dicating their desire to export firearms 
to the United States. 

While the majority of these inquiries 
concern sporting shotguns and rifles (for 
the most part of the de luxe type’, single- 
barrel trap guns, carbines, revolvers, and 
pistols are also offered. 

A list of these Belgian firms is avail- 
able, subject to a charge of $1, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Mexican Banana Co-op Seeks 
Contacts With U.S. Firms 


The Confederacion de Uniones de Pro- 
ductores de Platano “Tabasco,” Mexico, 
is anxious to contact a United States 
dredging firm which would undertake the 
work of keeping the Grijalva River open 
to commerce. 

This organization, which is a coopera- 
tive group comprising all banana grow- 
ers in Tabasco, was formed in 1941 to 
handle the sale of bananas grown on 
members’ plantations. It is currently 








experiencing considerable difficulty in | 
shipping its produce owing to the Silting | 
up of the river. ; 
In addition, the Confederacién has in. 
formed the American Consulate at Vera. 
cruz that it desires to get in touch with 
a firm interested in producing banang 
flour. It would be in a position to fy. 
nish 1,500 tons of green bananas each 
month, as well as a daily volume of 1,009 
bunches of fruit just beginning to ripen, 
For further information concerning 
these trade opportunities, interesteg 
United States firms should write directly 
to Confederacion de Uniones de Produc. 
tores de Platano “Tabasco,” Apartado 46, 
Villahermosa, Tabasco, Mexico. 


New Developments in Angola 
Railway’s Requirements 


Additional information concerning 
the Angola Government's need for ma- 
chinery to manufacture railway wheels 
and axles (reported in ForeIGcn Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY March 29) has just been 
received by the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Luanda, the funds required for this 
project — estimated at US$1,225,000— 
have not yet been appropriated, and the 
Director of Angola’s Department of 
Ports, Railways, and Transport has ad- 
vised that it will probably be necessary 
to purchase the equipment on open bids. 
As an alternative, one or two of the De- 
partments engineers, Carrying authori- 
zation to purchase, might be sent to the 
United States to inspect the machinery 
offered. 

It is understood that the former pro- 
cedure is both complicated and expen- 
sive, involving substantial financial de- 
posits for good faith and usually extend- 
ing over a considerable period. 

The Consulate also advises that Amer- 
ican firms desiring to submit bids—in 
the event this plan is adopted—should 
appoint a local firm to act as their agent. 

As further details concerning this 
project are received, they will be re- 
ported in this section. 


Czech Firm Wants Samples of 
Bonderizing Materials 


Tatra Automobile Works of Czechoslo- 
vakia seeks the cooperation of United 
States manufacturers in furnishing sam- 
ples of bonderizing materials. It is un- 
derstood that the samples are desired as 
a preliminary to possible future pur- 
chase, 

The Czechoslovak firm, which manu- 
factures automobiles and railway Ccal- 
riages, has indicated its interest in in- 
troducing the bonderizing method into 
its production. However, before actual 
orders are given, it would like to receive 
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samples of such materials, together with 
instructions for their use. 

A World Trade Directory Report on 
Tatra—reported to be one of the most 
important concerns in Czechoslovakia— 
is being prepared. In the meantime, 
United States firms interested in the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a trade connec- 
tion in that country may wish to send 
the requested samples to Tatra Automo- 
bile works, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


New Railway Station 
Planned for Chihuahua 


Plans to build a new railway station in 
the City of Chihuahua, Mexico, suggest 
a possible trade opportunity for con- 
struction firms and manufacturers of 
station equipment and furnishings. 

The station—which will serve the Fer- 
rocarril Nacional, the Kansas City-Mexi- 
co & Oriente, and the Ferrocarril del 
Noroeste de Mexico—is to be completely 
modern, with all the latest facilities for 
handling passengers and freight. It is 
reported that an estimated 3,000,000 pe- 
sos are to be spent for its construction 
and equipment. 

United States firms desiring further 
details are asked to contact J. Gonzalez 
Flores, President of the Committee for 
the Construction of the Railway Station, 
Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Roy Burton, representing 
Roy Burton & Co. Pty. Ltd., 148 Clarendon 
Street, South Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of horizontal cen- 
trifugal machines. Scheduled to arrive June 
1, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, 300 Montgom- 
ery, San Francisco, Calif., or 44 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York, Cincinnati, South Walpole 
(Mass.), and St. Louis 

2. Australia—Henry H. Hudson, represent- 
ing H. H. Hudson, 522 Little Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in eStab- 
lishing new clients for the sale of Australian 
wool. Scheduled to arrive May 14, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c’o Stuart Edington, 246 Somer 
Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, New York, and Washington. 

3. Australia—Mr. and Mrs. John Mollard, 
representing Mollard & Williams, 238 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, are interested in 
studying styling, designing, and manufac- 
ture of women’s dresses, as well as in pur- 
chasing rayon and cotton materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 22, via San Francisco, tor 
a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 253 Post Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New York, and 
Washington. 

4. Australia—Maxwell F. Mollard, repre- 
senting Max Mollard, 250 Flinders Lane, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in purchasing 
rayon and cotton materials and trimmings 
for the manufacture of women's dresses, 
Scheduled to arrive June 7, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Australian Consulate General, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. or 206 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
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cisco, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and Atlanta. 

§. Australia—Charles Woodhead, represent- 
ing Bryce Limited, Adelaide St., Brisbane, is 
interested in obtaining the latest and most 
efficient service information in connection 
with road transport. Scheduled to arrive 
June 18, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. W. J. Ran- 
dall, 6441 Potomac, St. Louis, Mo. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Egypt—Goubran Safra, representing 
Goubran Safra & Co., 9 Sharia Fouad el Awal 
Street, Cairo, is interested in fine and heavy 
chemicals, surgical instruments, X-ray 
equipment and supplies, and all types of 
electrical household appliances. Scheduled 
to arrive in mid-June, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Drugs Products 
Co., 216 Paulison Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Itinerary: New York, Jersey City, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Washington. 

7. England—vV. J. Chalwin and J. Blair 
McGuffie, representing Tarran Industries 
Ltd., Duke’s Court, 32 Duke Street, St. 
James's, London, S. W. 1, are interested in 
recent developments in the high-pressure 
steam curing of precast concrete. Scheduled 
to arrive June 12, via New York City, for a 
5-weeks visit. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Boston. 

8. England—Miss Sylvia Harris, represent- 
ing Keeley Wilson & Co., Evelyn House, 62 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1, is interested in 
representing American manufacturers as 
world-wide agent for steel and alloys, wire, 
copper, agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, and machinery for leather bleaching, 
plastic molding, pulpwood and pulp, grind- 
ing and polishing, and gravel plant. She is 
now in the United States until June 30. 
U.S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

9. England—Kurt Neumann, 93 Great 
Titchfield Street, London, W. 1, is interested 
in textiles, dry goods, and haberdashery. 
Scheduled to arrive June 16, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. U. S. address: 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, Fifty-eighth Street and 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, and Portland. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

10. Finland—-Axel Werner Gardberg, repre- 
senting Oy. Finlayson-Forssa Ab., Puuvilla- 
tehtaankatu 3, Tampere, is interested in pur- 
chasing spinning and weaving mill machinery 
and dyestuffs. Also, he desires technical in- 
formation on planning a weaving mill. 
Scheduled to arrive June 10, via New York 
City, for a 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of Finland, 53 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston and 
Wilmington. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

11. Finland—-Waldemar Jensen, represent- 
ing Oy. Suomen Trikootehdas Ab., Tampere, 
is interested in hosiery and knitwear machin- 
ery, spare parts, and needles; cottons, and 
yarns. Scheduled to arrive June 10, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Consulate General of Finland, 53 Broad- 
way, New York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Boston. 

12, Hungary—Stephen Rudo, 6 Cserje utca, 
Budapest III, representing First Hungarian 
Leather-Cloth Factory, M. Grab & Sons, and 
Grab Textile Works Ltd., all Budapest, is in- 
terested in cotton spindles, aniline colors, 


and plastics. Also, he desires to obtain tech- 
nical information concerning these com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive June 4, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Cleveland, Akron, and Washing- 
ton. 

13. India—Madhavlal M. Bhatt, represent- 
ing Madhavlal & Co. Ltd., Alice Building, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, is interested in bunk- 
ering of American ships and in obtaining an 
agency for an American shipping line. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of May for a 2- 
months visit. U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, 
and others as may be necessary. 

14. India—K. N. Chakravarty, representing 
Kamalalaya Stores, Ltd., 156 Dharamtolla St., 
Calcutta, is interested in tertile goods of all 
types, rubber and leather goods, plastic ar- 
ticles, watches, machinery, wireless apparatus 
and accessories, cameras and accessories, 
films, paper, chemicals, and musical instru- 
ments. Scheduled to arrive the end of May 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

15. India—Kayalakakam Mathai George, 
representing Kayalakakam Co., Mattancherry, 
Cochin, South India, is interested in selling 
by direct exportation pepper, ginger, lemon- 
grass oil,and rubber. Also, he desires to rep- 
resent manufacturers or their authorized 
export agents in Malabar and South India for 
industrial and agricultural machinery, elec- 
trical goods, textiles of all kinds, and other 
general lines. He is now in the United States 
for 6 months. U. S. address: c/o U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Regional Office, Em- 
pire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and Chicago. 

16. India—Maya Shanker P. Pattani, Mapla 
Building, Nanabhai Lane, P. O. Box No. 104, 
Bombay 1, is interested in purchasing syn- 
thetic stones, machinery to manufacture 
such stones, and new or second-hand print- 
ing presses and equipment. He is now in the 
United States for 2 months. U. S. address: 
Roosevelt Hotel, Room 640, Madison Avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Iragq—Ahmad_ Safwat, representing 
Dangoor & Safwat and Eastern Commercial 
Corporation Ltd., both, Eastern Commercial 
Building, Mustansir Street, Baghdad, is in- 
terested in imports of building materials, 
textiles, and alcoholic drinks, and in exports 
of hides, wool, cotton, dried fruits, tobacco, 
and olive oil. Scheduled to arrive during 
June, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o F. H. Hillel & Co., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City and Washington. 

18. Mexico—Tomas Rodriquez, represent- 
ing Monterrey Mercantil Co., Monterrey, is 
interested in domestic appliances and office 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
May, for a 6-weeks visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Mexican Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. and Commodore Hotel, 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Antonio, 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Rochester (N. Y.), Chicago, and Rockford 
(Ill.). 

19. Saudi Arabia—Abdulla Fazil Arab, 
representing Mohammed Fazil Abdulla Arab, 
Jidda, Harah Al-Sham, is interested in ob- 
taining new agencies for automobile products, 
and novelties, and in exporting sheep skins, 
casings, and gums. Scheduled to arrive June 
15, via New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o National Carbon 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated June 2, 1947) 


A commercial air-transport agreement 
was signed early in May between the 
United States and Argentina recognizing 
the Bermuda principles of free competi- 
tion and nonrestriction of flying sched- 
ules. Settlement of questions regarding 
routes and rates had not yet been made. 

The national census of population, 
real estate, agriculture, and livestock 
was taken on May 10, 11, and 12. The 
census of commerce, industry, trans- 
portation, and communications was 
taken some weeks earlier. 

Decrees have now appeared regulating 
and interpreting the new income tax 
which went into effect on January 1. 
Among other new provisions is one which 
taxes foreign companies engaged in in- 
ternational transport and assesses their 
tax on the gross revenue of their busi- 
ness with Argentina. It is understood 
that this is to be applied only to outgoing 
business. Foreign companies remitting 
funds abroad must pay a special tax on 
those funds in addition to income tax 
which might already have been paid. 

An antispeculation law was passed on 
May 3 giving the Government certain 
powers to fight speculation, usury, and 
high prices. The Government was em- 
powered to fix salaries, freeze prices, and 
set minimum production quotas, as well 
as to apply strong sanctions against 
offenders. 

Other Government regulations were 
issued, largely in order to protect local 
industries or to keep down the cost of 
living. These included suspension of the 
granting of exchange permits for the 
importation of certain types of radio- 
receiving sets, sardines, and tomato ex- 
tracts and preserves. Restrictions were 
placed on the importation of oil burn- 
ers of iron or bronze and there were mod- 
ifications in the exchange rates appli- 
cable to the importation of various other 
articles. The manufacture of penicillin 
was declared to be in the national inter- 
est, and a United States company about 
to start a plant in Argentina was afforded 
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prices, and banned the manufacture of 
powdered soap because of short supplies 
of caustic soda. 

The Argentine Institute for the Pro- 
motion of Trade (IAPI) in the middle of 
May temporarily suspended all of its 
purchases for import while it proceeded 
to inventory its stocks and commitments. 
It is not known how soon purchases 
might be resumed. 











United States Consular Services 
Extended in India 


The Department of State has announced the 
expansion of consular services in India with 
the establishment of a consular section at the 
(American Embassy, New Delhi, on May 12 and 
the opening of a Consulate-General at Lahore 
in the near future. This will expand to six 
the number of consular offices in India, con 
sulates-general at Bombay and Calcutta and 
consulates at Karachi and Madras being already 
setup. For the time being, the consular section 
of the Embassy in New Delhi will confine its 
activities to Delhi Province, an area of 574 
square miles with a population of 918,000, 
according to the census of 1941. The Con 
sulate-General in Lahore, when opened, will 
serve the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, the large Indian state of Kashmir, 
and other Indian States within the boundaries 
of the two provinces, 








The congestion in the port of Buenos 
Aires failed to improve during the past 
month. The Government took some 
steps to alleviate conditions but results 
were not yet in evidence. As a direct 
result of this situation, freight rates were 
raised 25 percent to and from the United 
States as of May 1, and a later announce- 
ment by the shipping conference fixed 
an additional 10-percent increase to be 
effective on June 1. 

Increasing inflation, which prompted 
the antispeculation law, was reflected in 
prices on the stock market when a rec- 
ord-high index of 382 (1943—100) was 
reached in April. A sudden drop took 
place early in May followed by some re- 
covery. Other indexes show that em- 
ployment remained unchanged in Janu- 





showed December as being higher be. 
cause of the bonus payments in that 
month. 

Exports declined during January and 
February, partly as a result of smaller 
shipments of grains, whereas imports 
continued to increase in volume and 
value. 

Loadings of grain for export since the 
first of the year have been about 286,009 
metric tons per month, approximately 13 
percent under the corresponding period 
in 1946. By mid-May only small supplies 
of grain were actually at ports. Although 
the corn harvest has been under way for 
some weeks, deliveries have been slow, 
apparently because farmers were antic- 
ipating a bonus payment for prompt 
delivery, as was done with wheat. 

Because of the food situation in Europe, 
the IEFC appealed to Argentina to raise 
grain loadings during May, June, and 
July to a monthly average of 1,000,000 
tons. Argentine officials publicly indi- 
cated that grain was being shipped as 
rapidly as possible with existing trans- 
portation and port facilities, but expe- 
rienced observers indicated that even 
with present equipment, a fair increase 
in loading could be effected if the internal 
movement of grain were given top pri- 
ority and maximum administrative effort 
were applied. Unquestionably, there is 
enough grain in the country to meet the 
rate requested by the IEFC, but it is 
doubtful whether this rate could be ap- 
proached before the end of July because 
of the time necessarily required for any 
administrative redirection and the phys- 
ical expansion of the pipe-line flow. 
With the expected seasonal progress of 
the corn harvest and anticipated prac- 
tical adjustments, it is believed that the 
May-July monthly average of export 
loadings of cereal grains could possibly 
reach 700,000 to 725,000 metric tons. 

The third official estimate of sunflower 
and peanut plantings has been given as 
1,571,000 and 143,000 hectares. Sun- 
flower yields are expected to be between 
700,000 and 800,000 metric tons. The 
sugar area is about the same as that of 
last year, but the yield may be somewhat 
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smaller. Cotton-fiber production was 
estimated at 78,400 metric tons, about 
27 percent larger than last year, but 
weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able since the prospect was surveyed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Black Graphite and Wooden Separators for 
Storage Batteries: Importation Suspended — 
The granting of exchange permits for the 
importation into Argentina of black graph- 
ite and wooden separators for batteries has 
been suspended, according to Central Bank 
Circular No. 700 of April 17, 1947. 

Sardines: Importation Suspended.—The 
granting of exchange permits for imports 
into Argentina of sardines in oil or sauce, 
with or without bones, including container, 
and with truffles or vegetables, has been sus- 
pended until further notice, according to 
Central Bank Circular No. 713 of April 30, 
1947. 

Oil Burners of Iron or Bronze: Subject to 
Prior Study for Each Importation.— Each im- 
portation of oil burners of iron or bronze 
will be subject to prior study, according to 
Argentine Central Bank Circular No. 715 of 
April 30, 1947. The Central Bank, under this 
system, studies the importer’s application 
before issuing the prior exchange permit 
necessary for such purchases abroad. 

Various Agricultural Products; Export 
Quotas for 1947 Established.—Export quotas 
for 1947 on various agricultural products 
have been established in Argentina by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce. The 
products, with quotas in kilograms, are as 
follows: Garlic, 3,421,704; lentils, 4,016,500; 
broomcorn (straw), 4,280,000; small white 
beans (triguitos and bolitas), 5,824,964; and 
olive oil, 52,344. 

Export permits for these products must be 
requested from the Director of Exportation 
and Importation, 


Australia 
Exchange and Finance 


Taration Collections During Fiscal 1946 
Increased.—The Australian Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics has recently released fig- 
ures of tax collections by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments during the year 
1945-46 (fiscal year ended June 30, 1946). 
Commonwealth taxation amounted to £353,- 
211,000, ur £15,200,000 (4.5 percent) more 
than in 1944-45. State collections totaled 
£24,994,000, or £2,900,000 (13 percent) more 
than in 1944-45. Combined collections were 
£378,205,000, an increase of £18,100,C00 (5 
percent) over the preceding fiscal year. 

Revenue from taxation in 1945-46 approxi- 
mately trebled that of the last prewar year, 
1938-39. The tax collections in 1938-39 were 
£124,618,000, consisting of the following 
items: Income tax, £41,699,000 (33.4 per- 
cent); customs and excise, £47,632,000 (38.2 
percent); sales tax, £9,308,000 (7.5 percent); 
and probates, motor tax, land tax, and other 
duties and taxes, £25,999,000 (20.9 percent). 
The total tax revenue for 1945—46, amounting 
to £378,205,000, was divided as follows: In- 
come tax £215,335,000 (56.9 percent); cus- 
toms and excise £77,961,000 (20.6 percent); 
Sales tax £33,600,000 (8.9 percent); and pro- 
bates, motor tax, land tax, and other duties 
and taxes £51,309,000 (13.6 percent). 

It is worth noting that income tax has 
become the predominant source of taxation 
revenue. In 1938-39, it ranked second to 
customs and excise and accounted for ap- 
proximately one-third of the total tax col- 
lections by the Commonwealth and States. 
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In 1945-46, however, nearly 57 percent was 
collected by this means. Although aggre- 
gate customs and excise collections were 
£30,300,000 more than before the war, this 
source declined relatively as a producer of 
such revenue from 38.2 percent in 1938-39 to 
20.6 percent in 1945-46. 

Most of the other taxation items, although 
yielding far greater amounts, have declined 
in importance. Sales tax is an exception. 
The increase frorn £9,300,000 in 1938-39 to 
£33,600,000 in 1945-46 represented in propor- 
tion to total tax revenue, an increase from 
7.5 to 89 percent. Collections from other 
taxes and duties in the year under review 
practically doubled those of 1938-39, but 
these taxation items provided only 13.6 per- 
cent of the total tax revenue, a drop of 
7.3 percent from the 20.9 prewar percentage. 

Tax collections per capita of population 
also have increased considerably since the 
prewar period. Per capita figures for several 
fiscal years are as follows: 1929, £13 19s. 11d.; 
1939, £17 19s. 9d.; and 1946, £51 Os. 5d. 


Austria 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Austrian Inheritance Laws Reestab- 
lished.—Full reestablishment of inheri- 
tance laws of the Austrian Civil Code was 
effected by federal decree of December 
12, 1946, published in issue 9 of the 
Bundesgesetzblatt, February 22, 1947. 
The Austrian inheritance laws, in effect 
without any significant changes for more 
than 100 years prior to supersedure by 
German inheritance laws became valid 
again on March 8, 1947. 

Wills may again be drawn up by no- 
taries public. Testamentary  disposi- 
tions concluded prior to the reestablish- 
ment of the Austrian laws remain in ef- 
fect. Wills drawn up after March 1, 
1945, likewise remain valid. German 
military inheritance regulations, in force 
in Austria until April 27, 1945, remain 
valid in the case of testamentary dis- 
positions drawn up in accordance with 
such regulations after the above date. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports and Exports Cleared Through Rio 
de Janeiro Customs: Additional Documenta- 
tion Required.—Beginning June 1, 1947, no 
exports or imports may be cleared through 
the Rio de Janeiro customs unless accom- 
panied by a certificate in duplicate, signed 
by the Brazilian exporter or importer or their 
legal representatives, declaring the cost, 
origin, destination, total price, unit price of 
the merchandise, and certain other data, ac- 
cording to Ordinance No. 17, published and 
effective May 6, 1947. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Through July Established.— 
Information received from the American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, reports import 
quotas set up in millions of United States 


dollars for the period May through July 1947, 
as follows: 

Gasoline, naphtha, benzine, mineral liquid 
fuel (fuel oil) and Kerosene oil, 12.075; raw 
cotton, 20; rice, wheat, and wheat flour, 7; 
leaf tobacco, 8; jute, raw and gunny bags, 
1.25; coal and coke, 0.5; metals, 4.5; chemi- 
cals, 2.6; paper and wood pulp, 4.5; timber, 2; 
wool and wool waste, woolen yarn and thread 
(pure or mixed), 2; aniline dyes and other 
coal-tar dyes not otherwise provided for, in- 
digo, artificial indigo, and sulfur black, 2,275; 
India rubber, gutta-percha, and manufac- 
tures thereof, 2; lubricating oil, and oils, 
fats, and waxes, not otherwise provided for, 
1.9; machine belting and hose, other than 
those made of rubber, leather belting, starch 
and vegetable tanning extracts, not other- 
wise provided for, 0.345; nitrate of soda fer- 
tilizers, 0.5; artificial silk yarn, 0.565; pharma- 
ceuticals, 0.6. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated May 21, 1947) 


The Costa Rican Congress convened in 
annual session on May 1 and was ad- 
dressed by President Picado, who re- 
viewed the economic and financial situ- 
ation of Costa Rica during the past year. 
He reported that Government revenues 
in 1946 amounted to 62,922,712 colones, 
the major sources being, in order of im- 
portance, customs, liquor (including 
gross income of the National Liquor Fac- 
tory), gross revenue of the Pacific Rail- 
road, consumption tax on cigarettes, di- 
rect taxes (income and property taxes 
taken together) and gasoline tax. Cus- 
toms receipts provided 35 percent of all 
revenues. Governmental expenditures 
during the year totaled 78,726,614 colones, 
leaving a deficit of 15,703,902 colones. 
The President referred to the increases 
in the property and income taxes pro- 
mulgated in December and expressed the 
view that direct taxes bring more equi- 
librium into distribution of fiscal bur- 
dens. The President also mentioned the 
increase of 18,000,000 colones in the cap- 
italization of the National Bank of Costa 
Rica, which raises its capital to 28,000,000 
colones, and stated that since the first of 
last December the bank has granted 
through the Commercial and Mortgage 
Department and the Rural Credit Boards 
credits amounting to 29,541,000 colones. 

The work of the National Production 
Council in conjunction with the National 
Bank also was stressed, with particular 
reference to fixing of minimum prices 
for staple agricultural commodities, pur- 
chases and sales of produce, and impor- 
tation of agricultural implements. 

The budget for 1947 was reported out 
of committee at 85,686,066 colones, which 
was a reduction from the original com- 
bined total of 95,721,921 colones for the 
ordinary and extraordinary budgets. 
Congressional debate on the budget has, 
however, continued, and the budget does 
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not appear to have immediate prospect 
of passage. Meanwhile the Government 
continues to function from month to 
month on the basis of 1946 expenditures. 
The foreign-exchange situation con- 
tinues to grow more serious as imports 
exceed exports each month. The wait- 
ing period for authorizations to make 
dollar remittances in payment for goods 
in Category A, which are deemed neces- 
sities, has lengthened to around 4 months 
or more. It is estimated that perhaps as 
much as half of the backlog of pending 
exchange applications are to pay for 
goods already delivered in Costa Rica. 
At present no solution for this basic 
disequilibrium is evident. The fact that 
more and more colon deposits are being 
made with local banks upon presenta- 
tion of drafts pending subsequent grant 
of exchange applications indicates un- 
mistakably that American exporters, at 


least in cumulative total, are being 
forced to tie up steadily increasing 
amounts of capital for lengthening 


periods of time. Exporters are well ad- 
vised to watch this situation closely in 
order not to become overextended. 

United States currency and dollar 
drafts are being quoted on the street at 
an average of 6 colones buying and 6.05 
selling, with high figures of 6.10 and 6.15 
colones respectively having been reached 
on some days. The controlled buying 
and selling rates are 5.60 and 5.67 re- 
spectively. 

On April 30 the Issue Department of 
the National Bank of Costa Rica held 
gold equivalent to $1,989,000 and foreign- 
exchange balances of $2,846,000, for a 
combined total of $4,835,000. The total 
on January 31 was $2,915,000. 

Currency circulation has been steady 
at around 75,000,000 colones for the past 
several months and is comparable to the 
average obtaining during 1946. This is 
below the peak wartime circulation of 
83,931,000 colones in 1944, but recently 
released statistics of the Costa Rican Su- 
perintendency of Banks indicates that 
velocity of monetary circulation rose 
from 1.31 during 1944 to 1.71 for 1946. 

The National Bank of Costa Rica made 
an agreement on April 21 to furnish a 
loan of 3,000,000 colones to the Social 
Security Board to finance the construc- 
tion of 250 houses under the Board’s low- 
cost housing program. The Bank made 
the loan available out of funds derived 
from the bond issue of December last 
which increased capitalization of the in- 
stitution. 

A technical committee of the Chamber 
of Industries of Costa Rica has completed 
its work on a draft of a General Indus- 
tries Law which it desires to have intro- 
duced in the current session of Congress. 
The purpose of this project is to foster 
industrialization through benefits de- 
rived largely from protective duty in- 
creases, duty exemptions on machinery 
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and raw materials, and drawbacks on ex- 
ported goods. The draft as now pre- 
pared would extend benefits to existing 
as Well as to new industries. The project 
has been presented to the appropriate 
ministries for further study but has not 
yet been introduced in Congress. 

A measure of economic importance was 
the promulgation on May 14 of Law No. 
861 for development of agricultural and 
industrial cooperatives. The measure 
establishes a Section for Development 
of Agricultural and Industrial Coopera- 
tives within the National Bank of Costa 
Rica which would administer and invest 
its capital independently of other sec- 
tions. In 1943 the National Bank as- 
sisted in the formation of a sugar coop- 
erative which is now functioning suc- 
cessfully. 

The Forestry Bill is still under study 
and debate, and the project for a Gen- 
eral Fisheries Law was sent by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Industries, who 
drafted it, to the President around mid- 
May for further revision prior to its pres- 
entation to Congress. 

There have continued to be delays in 
transportation of goods from Puerto 
Limon on the Caribbean to San Jose, 
owing to shortages of railroad cars. The 
Northern Railroad has very recently an- 
nounced its intention of operating an 
additional merchandise train daily in an 
effort to relieve some of the congestion 
at Puerto Limon. 

On April 23 the Finance Minister is- 
sued an order which was understood to 
prohibit transport of incoming sea cargo 
by air from Puerto Limon to San Jose, 
a traffic which has been growing in con- 
sequence of the slowness of rail trans- 
port. Following strong protests from 
shippers and air lines, a clarification 
was issued in the sense that it merely 
had been intended to stop transport of 
goods in bond, since customs facilities 
at San Jose airport were deemed in- 
adequate. 

Data now available for the first quarter 
of 1947 indicate an increase in banana 
shipments of approximately 25 percent 
from Costa Rica as compared with the 
first quarter of 1946. Shipments during 
the first 3 months of the current year 
were 1,617,376 stems, compared with 1,- 
285,325 in the similar period of the pre- 
ceding year. More than 85 percent of 
shipments this year were over the Pacific 
ports of Golfito and Quepos. 

The wholesale price index of the Issue 
Department of the National Bank of 
Costa Rica advanced a full 5 points dur- 
ing April, reaching 226.50, which is ap- 
preciably above the previous peak of 
222.40 attained last December. The sub- 
index of wholesale prices for domestic 
goods rose from 218.57 to 224.33, largely 
because of higher meat prices, and that 
for imported goods advanced from 228.76 





to 231.98. The cost-of-living index also 
advanced from 219.14 for March to 221.03 
in April. 


Dominican 
Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY Ar 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated May 20, 1947) 


Deposits in checking accounts as of 
February 28, 1947, were reported at $31,. 
900,000 and as of March 31, 1947 
amounted to $32,600,000. Total bank de. 
posits were reported at $47,200,000 as 
of March 31, 1947. 

On May 5, 1947, the circulation of 
100,000 pesos of 50-centavo coins and 
100,000 pesos of 25-centavo coins was 
authorized. 

On May 14, 1947, Pan American World 
Airways inaugurated new service with 
New York, via San Juan, P. R. Depar. 
tures are made daily from Ciudad Tru- 
jillo at 5:00 p. m. and arrivals are sched- 
uled at New York for the following day at 
5:00 a. m. The Compania Dominicana 
de Aviacion will soon start the construc. 
tion of Constanza, Puerto 
Plata, and San Francisco de Macoris. 

Imports into the Dominican Republic 
during the first quarter of 1947 amounted 
to $9,751,752, averaging somewhat more 
than $3,000,000 per month. Exports from 
the country during this quarter totaled 
$23,223,447, shipments aggregating $4,- 
063,698 in January, $8,684,962 in Febru- 
ary, and reaching $10,474,787 in March. 

Wholesale trade during the first quar- 
ter of 1947 was reported at $30,811,556 
of which amount $18,491,951 represents 
sales of domestic commodities and $12,- 
319,609 of imported commodities. 

The wholesale price of ‘‘Buffalo” rice 
has been established at $14 per 100 
pounds so that retail sales may be made 
at 15 cents per pound. 

The tobacco crop for 1947 is estimated 
at 350,000 serones (50 kilograms each) or 
17,500 metric tons. Rains started about 
May 10 in the producing regions. 

Official notices, by the Commission for 
the Defense of Coffee and Cacao, estab- 
lished purchase prices in the Dominican 
Republic for cacao at $20.25 for each 50 
kilograms from April 14, 1947, at $15.75 
for each 50 kilograms from May 12, 1947, 
and $16.50 for each 50 kilograms from 
May 19, 1947. The Department of Agri- 
culture, Livestock, and Colonization an- 
ticipates an extraordinary cacao crop for 
1947, which is expected to be the best in 
the past 10 years. 

On April 16, 1947, the Tropical Feed 
and Grain Co., a division of the local 
firm Compafia Antillana de Importacién 
y Exportacion, was inaugurated. Capac- 
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ity of the factory is reported at 1,500 bags 
(100 pounds each) per day. 

Legislation has been enacted regulat- 
ing the exhibition of motion-picture films 
for children under 14 years of age. Al- 
though the new law decrees the effective 
date on July 1, 1947, theater operators 
in Ciudad Trujillo do not permit minor 
children to attend theaters except on 
Sundays when special shows are adver- 
tised. 

According to La Opinion of April ti, 
1947, contracts for the construction of 
the Columbus Lighthouse have been com- 
pleted. The work will be started with 
special ceremonies on October 12, 1947. 
The commemorative lighthouse will be 
1.200 feet long and 120 feet wide. The 
cost is estimated at $5,000,000, and the 
remains of Christopher Columbus will be 
placed in the monument. 

The Department of State for Social 
Assistance, created in accordance with 
the provisions of law No. 1399 of April 19, 
1947. will start operations commencing 
July 1, 1947. The Compania Anonima 
Tabacalera, C. por A., of Santiago, D. R., 
started the construction of 200 houses for 
their employees in order to contribute to 
the Dominican Government’s Social Im- 
provement Program in force. The cost 
of the program is $500,000. ; 

Public Works issued 97 construction 
permits during March 1947 in the Dis- 
trict of Santo Domingo—42 new con- 
structions, 49 repairs, and 6 enlarge- 
ments. During the same period 81,241 
kilowatts of electric current were con- 
sumed in electric lighting in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. Approximately 4,540 animals were 
slaughtered, totaling 883,453 kilograms of 
meat. 

Elections were celebrated on May 16, 
1947. General Rafael L. Trujillo was re- 
elected as President of the Republic. 


Eire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs-Free Port Established at Shannon 
Airport.—A customs-free airport was for- 
mally opened at Shannon Airport on April 
21. The Customs-Free Airport Act, 1947, 
which authorized its establishment, was 
based on the convention relating to free air- 
ports formulated at the International Avia- 
tion Conference held in Chicago in December 
1944. The Act provides that goods and pas- 
sengers in transit through Shannon will not 
be subject to customs examination, and will 
be free from all customs restrictions so long 
as they remain within the boundaries of the 
Free Airport. These boundaries will be de- 
fined by regulations made under the Act and 
will include the major portion of the exist- 
ing Airport and Terminal Building. A small 
portion of the Terminal Building and adja- 
cent landing field will be excluded and will 
be designated as a customs area for customs 
examination of goods and passengers moving 
between the airport and the remainder of 
Eire. 

The Free Airport also will afford facilities 
for the development of the carriage of freight 
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by air. Inasmuch as goods may be brought 
free of duty into the Customs-free Airport 
from abroad and stored there, commercial 
interests in other countries may establish 
depots within the area of the Free Airport 
from which prompt delivery may be made by 
air to meet urgent orders from any area on 
the air routes passing through Shannon. 
The facilities available should encourage the 
development of packing, processing, and re- 
handling of goods within the Airport. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Controls Canceled.—Controls on 
the production, sale, and exportation of crude 
rubber in Guatemala imposed by resolutions 
of April 1 and 11, 1942, were canceled by a 
resolution of April 9, 1947, in order to de- 
velop rubber production and to expand the 
industries of the country. 

(Controls on rubber were announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 16, 1942.) 








Trade With Nepal 


The good-will mission sent by the United 
States Government to the Kingdom of Nepal 
has concluded its visit with the signing of a 
treaty on April 25 (previously reported on page 
21 of Foreri¢n Commerce WEEKLY of May 17, 
1947), and has sent preliminary word to the 
effect that American businessmen wishing to 
do business with Nepalese merchants should 
make contact by writing to the Nepalese De- 
velopment Board, Kathmandu, Nepal. There 
is as yet no detailed information about the 
products that Nepal may be able to export to 
the United States, nor is it known to what 
extent Nepal may be in a position to buy prod- 
ucts of this country. 








Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated May 16, 1947) 


According to foreign-trade statistics 
recently made available for Honduras, 
the value of its import trade during Jan- 
uary 1947 was 4,952,874 lempiras (1 lem- 
pira=US$0.50), against an export value 
of 2,626,312 lempiras. The United 
States supplied 83.4 percent, by value, 
of all Honduran imports. Other impor- 
tant suppliers were El Salvador, which 
supplied 5 percent of imports; Mexico, 
4.5 percent; the Netherlands West In- 
dies, 3.4 percent; and England, 1.1 per- 
cent. The United States was likewise 
the chief market for Honduran products, 
absorbing 70.5 percent of all Honduran 
exports. Cuba purchased Honduran ex- 
ports to the value of 9.5 percent, Canada 
8.8 percent, and El Salvador 6.8 percent. 

The increasing importance of the lum- 
ber industry in Honduras is reflected in 
exports of lumber during the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year (July 
1946 through January 1947). Exports 


in board feet, with values in lempiras in 
parentheses, were as follows: pine, 
7,132,978 (748,476); mahogany, 1,500,- 
463 (219,583); and other hardwoods, 
960,753 (79,690). The total value of 
1,047,749 lempiras represented 5.5 per- 
cent of the total value of Honduran ex- 
ports during this period, while lumber 
exports during the 1945-46 fiscal year 
represented only 2.5 percent of the total, 
and during 1944-45 only 1.2 percent. 

On May 9, 1947, Transportes Aereas 
Centro Americanos, S. A. (TACA), es- 
tablished a service of regular flights be- 
tween Central America and New Or- 
leans. This service consists of a daily 
direct flight between San Salvador and 
New Orleans by a DC-4. The time of 
the flight is 54 hours—which represents 
a considerable saving in time over less 
direct routes. 

The farming outlook in southern Hon- 
duras is relatively favorable for the com- 
ing months, as the rainy season began 
early in May with daily heavy rains. In 
the past 2 years, rains have not started 
until late May or early June. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetables, Fruit, and Fishing Products for 
Erport Exempt From Sales Taz.—Fruit, 
vegetables, and fishery products intended for 
export from Italy are not subject to the 4 
percent sales tax under ministerial decree 
No. 67080 of December 20, 1945, previously 
applicable to them, according to a ministerial 
decree of September 17, 1946, published in 
Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 253 of November 7, 
1946. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Graphite and Beryllium: Basic Values for 
the 1947 Mining Taz.—Effective January l, 
1947, basic tax values on graphite and beryl- 
lium mined in Madagascar were increased by 
order of the Governor-General published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of April 
5, as reported by the American Consulate, 
Tananarive, April 10. 

The increases in value over those of May 4, 
1946, are as follows (in francs per metric 
ton): Flake graphite increased from 3,000 to 
3,500; powder graphite, from 1,500 to 1,800; 
beryllium, from 4,000 to 6,000. 

The American importer is entitled to the 
minimum export prices of graphite and mica 
prevailing in Madagascar. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
6, 1946, for the 1946 basic values of minerals 
extracted in Madagascar.) 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Foods and Other Products: Import 
Duties Revised—The Journal Officiel of 
Martinique of April 25, 1946, published 
several orders revising the import duties 
assessed on a wide range of commodities un- 
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der the special customs tariff of the colony. 
These rates have in most cases been con- 
siderably increased. The new rates are as 
follows: 


Tariff 


Item No Commodity 


Special tariff rate 


Francs per 100 
14 ter Poultry, live, except kilograms 
breeding stock 
Fighting cocks 400) 
Other 200 
17 Meat, salted or pick- | Dutysuspended 
led, fresh, not pre- 
pared 
17 ter Pork products, sau- | 1,000 
sages, etc. 
35 ter Milk, condensed, whole) Duty suspended 


or skimmed, with or 
{ without sugar 
36 Cheese 
46 Codfish and similar 
fish, including klipp- 
fish, halibut, stock- 
fish, and haddock, 


35 quarter 


1,000 
Duty suspended 





dried, salted, or 
smoked 
68 Wheat flour Do 
75 quin Biscuits, salted 1.000 
79 Rice Duty suspended 
80 Vegetables, dried (har- Do 
icots, lentils, etc 
SS Potatoes, fresh 100 
96 . Coffee,inthe beanand | 600 
husk. 
109 Tobacco 
In leaves or stalks.) 250 
Cigars 2,000 
Cigarettes 1,300 
Smoking, chewing, 1,000 
or snuff tobacco. 
110 A Edible oils, pure (pea-  _ Duties suspended 
nut, coconut, or co- 
pra, cottonseed, olive, 
sova, touloucouna, 
and maize 
128 bis Wood, common, 
squared or sawn, 
other. 
164 Salt, sea, crude Duty suspended 
185 Cement 
Quick setting 7 
Slow setting 10 
id ralorem 
311 Perfumery, otherthan 10 percent 
soap 
Francs per 100 
logra ne 
311 Soap, toilet MW) 
312 Soap, ordinary 140 
459 A to )}Fabries, silk and ray Double the Frenct 
159 P III j on, of all kinds rate 
1d valorem 
OE & I Clothing, than 10 percent 
» we 
Idren 
400) (5 L than 15 percent 
silk, for men, youths, 
boys, girls, and chil 
dren 
Francs pe D 
kilogran 
512 B Locomotives 75 
512 C Tractors, agricultural 100 
id ralorem 
537 Pools, other, cuttingor 10 percent 
not 
76 ter Accumulators, electric . 15 percent 
Francs per 10 
kiograms 
595 Barrels, hardwood 1) 
Ad ralorem 
614 ter A Automobile trucks, 20 percent 
with body, and chas- 
sis without body 
Francs per 100 
kilogra ie 
620 Rubber tiresand tubes 500 


Certain Foods and Other Products: Special 
War Tax Reduced.—The special war tax of 
4 percent ad valorem imposed in Martinique 
on most imports was reduced to 1 percent 
ad valorem on condensed milk (sweetened 
or not), butter, dried vegetables, sowing 
seeds, coffee beans, fresh onions and garlic, 
ordinary soap, cotton or mixed fabrics (other 
than silk) in which cotton predominates in 
weight, clothing and lingerie, steel furniture, 
barrels (mounted or not), trucks, chemical 
matches (including boxes); and to 0.1 per- 
cent ad valorem on breeding cattle, cod and 
similar fish, animal fats other than fish fats, 
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edible oils, wheat flour, and rice, according 
to orders No. 711 and No. 1411, published in 
the Journal] Officiel de la Martinique of April 
25 and July 25, 1946, respectively. 

Various Products; Sea-Octroi 
creased.—The specific rate of the 


Tax In- 
sea-octroil 


Pariff item No Commodity 


tax imposed in Martinique on imports of 
certain products was greatly increased by 
executive order No. 1072 published in the 
Journal Officiel de la Martinique of June ¢ 
1946. The new rates, with the former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows 


Paxable unit Sea-octroi tax 


. Francs 
Ex. 109 Tobacco in leaves or in stalks 100 net kilogra 600, 00 200). 0 
robacco, manufactured Pipe, snuff, or chew do 1. 800. 00 (ann )) 
ing tobacco UU, 00) 
185 Cement 100 gross kilogram 10.00 on 
190 Coal do 15 OM a 
197 bis Gasoline liter 1 Rn : 0) 
45) 
198 Heavy lubricating oils 100 gross kilogram 15.00 (6.0% 
ooo Gas oils - 9. 00 TT 
1YS ter Fuel oils do 9 0 s - 
Ex. 359 quin Bottles rhousand 10. 00 5 On) 
Ex. 359 Demijohns, filled o1 empty Eacl 2 00 (0.50 
398-398 bis and 460 qua Sacks of fabrics of all kinds, filled or empty Tv 100 ne 
174 Playing cards Deck 5M) aan 
non Casks, vats, tubs, and other coopers’ wares 100 gross kilograms 4 a 

CGiasoline destined for use in commercial fishing boats’ n exempted } , ‘ 

Sacks are exempted from the sea-octroi tax when imported mmediate containers for charcoal, nitrate of sodiun 
sulfate of ammonia, superphosphate, dephosphoratior 1 ed guano, } un ind ¢ ilcium eyanamid 
used for agricultural purposes, Sacks are not exempt { his tax, however, when used outer packaging of thes 
preducts or as containers for any other products 


Cigars and Cigarettes: Consumption Taz 
Increased.—The special consumption tax on 
cigars and cigarettes, applicable both to im- 
ports and to domestic manufacture, was 
considerably increased by executive order 
No. 652, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Martinique of April 11, 1946. The new rates 
in francs per kilogram are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses): Cigarettes, 400 (50); 
cigars (except those designated as ends), 300 
(150) 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 10, 1945, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment of the above consumption tax 

Import Tar Generally Increased Except on 
Butter, Edible Animal and Vegetable Fats and 
Oils, and Cigars.—-The import tax imposed 
in Martinique on goods received in the col- 
ony, regardless of the country of origin, was 
increased by executive order No. 710, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Martinique, 
April 25, 1946. A 2 percent increase was pro- 
vided on all items taxed on an ad valorem 
basis, except butter, which remained at 6 
percent, and edible animal and vegetable fats 
and edible oils at 3 percent. Items formerly 
taxable at 3, 4, 6, and 8 percent ad valorem 
were increased to 5, 6, 8, and 10 percent 
respectively, while the specific rates of the 
import tax (except that on cigars which re- 
mains at 10,500 francs per 100 net kilogram) 
were increased as follows, in francs per 100 
net kilogram, former rates in parentheses 
Leaf tobacco, 4,500 (4,200); cigarettes, 10,000 
(8,500); other prepared tobacco, 6,500 
(6,000); staves, 3 (2); sawn wood, 15 (10); 
and on gasoline, 0.25 (0.15) francs per liter, 
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and playing cards, 3 (2) francs per deck 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Businessmen and Government officials 


agree that the New Zealand economy 
faces a very trying and difficult period 
during the next several months. Labor 


disputes, and shortages of raw materials, 
transportation, electric power, labor and 
coal retarded economic recovery and in- 
convenienced consumers during the first 
quarter of the year. 


MANUFACTURING AND POWER INDUSTRIES 


Lack of raw materials, particularly 
chemicals, iron, and steel, added difficul- 


ties to hard-pressed manufacturers. The 
output of tanneries, clothing manufac. 
turers, soap plants, freezing works, and 
foundries was seriously affected, and the 
production of building materials, hard- 
ware, electrical appliance, and other ar- 
ticles was restricted 

Notwithstanding labor shortages, plans 
for expansion in manufacturing contin- 
ued. It was announced that an Austral- 
ian firm intends to a plant near 
Wellington to supply New Zealand’s re- 


erect 


quirements of undercarriage springs for 
motor vehicles. An English manufac- 
turer proposes to erect a glass factory 
to make sheet and plate glass for hous- 
ing, show window, and automotive needs. 
Plans for the erection of an assembly 
plant by the British Austin Motor Co. 
are progressing. Expansion in the pot- 
tery and ceramics industry is planned. 
There are six companies in the industry 
producing domestic pottery, sanitary 
porcelain ware, electric insulators and 
refractories, electric jugs, and crystal 
ware such as acid glasses. One company 
exports a considerable quantity of elec- 
tric insulators and similar products to 
South Africa. Another supplies domes- 
tic pottery to Australia and the Malay 
States. 

Decentralization of industry as a means 
of overcoming labor scarcity was recently 
discussed. The most acute shortage of 
labor occurs in the urban centers, com- 
prising 81 percent of the vacant jobs in 
the country, and a recent survey of the 
Department of Employment showed that 
labor was more easily obtainable in rural 
areas. 

Drastic cuts in electric-power con- 
sumption were initiated in March owing 
to the low level of the lake reservoirs in 
the North Island. It was ordered that 
no electric water heaters were to be used 
from Monday through Friday, and ex- 
tensive cuts were made on consumption 
by both householders and factories. 
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Manufacturers in some areas report 
that their output has been reduced by 
as much as 50 percent because of power 
cuts. Glass, asbestos, shoe, porcelain and 
cement manufacturers, tanneries, and 
others in the Auckland District were par- 
ticularly handicapped. Workers in many 
of these plants were idle 4144 hours out 
of an 8-hour day. 

It is expected that further cuts will 
be necessary until the middle of July 
when the second generating unit of the 
Karapiro plant and the first unit at 
Kaitawa come into operation, producing 
30,000 kilowatts each. 

Work on other projects along the Wai- 
kato and Waikare Rivers is progressing, 
but some delays are being experienced 
owing to material and labor shortages. 
Additional equipment for projects along 
the Waikato River is expected to arrive 
soon from the United Kingdom. 

With a total estimated capital outlay 
of approximately £350,000, work will be- 
gin shortly on the building of 580 miles 
of power line to supply electricity to 
sparsely settled areas. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


National Employment Service figures 
showed 92 men and 16 women unem- 
ployed at the end of February. Unfilled 
jobs, on the other hand, totaled 11,749 
for men and 12,516 for women. 

Late in March, a strike in the coal 
fields supplying most of the North 
Island’s requirements disorganized rail 
traffic and threatened essential industries 
in the Auckland District. Passenger and 
freight service in the North Island was 
cut two-thirds because of lack of coal. 

Waterside workers, late in 1946, refused 
to abide by a decision of the Waterfront 
Industry Commission regarding wage 
guaranties and refused to work overtime 
in protest. In January, the Government 
intervened and effected a compromise 
settlement which altered the Commis- 
sion’s aecision and granted most of the 
Union demands. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions during the Janu- 
ary-March quarter were, on the whole, 
conducive to good pasture growth and 
produced satisfactory results in the pas- 
toral industries. Sheep and cattle went 
to the freezing works at heavier weights 
and in better condition than in any of 
the past 5 seasons. Dairy production 
was back to normal and running con- 
siderably ahead of last season’s drought- 
ridden conditions. 

Crops other than pasture, however, 
were suffering from the bad conditions 
experienced earlier. Fruit production 
estimates ran lower in virtually all cate- 
gories and grain crops were reduced both 
in acreages and estimated average yields 
compared with last year. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS AND CosT OF LIVING 


After the unusual retail sales recorded 
before Christmas, business activity gen- 
erally receded to the usual post-holiday 
slump in January, with many retail and 
wholesale businesses remaining closed up 
to January 15. 

The latest figure for the wartime price 
index (1926-30=1,000) is 1,008 for De- 
cember 15, 1946; the September 15 
figure was 1,007. Many observers feel 
that, because of demands from manu- 
facturers, farmers, and laborers for in- 
creased prices and wages, the Govern- 
ment will be unable to maintain the ex- 
isting price and wage structures, and an 
upward revision of living costs is inevit- 
able. 

FINANCE 


The Reserve Bank’s sterling balance 
increased throughout the quarter and on 
March 19 reached an unprecedented high 
of £NZ100,277,985. On March 26, after 
the gift of £10,000,000 made to the 
United Kingdom Government was 
charged off, the balance dropped to 
£NZ84,938,245. 

The bank-note issue declined steadily 
from a high level of £NZ50,384,907 on 
December 23, to £NZ46,967,578 on March 
26. The figure for March 26, 1946, was 
£NZ43,617,239. 

Deposits on current account at the 
trading banks continued to rise through- 
out the quarter, and on February 26 to- 
taled £NZ163,836,051. The monthly 
average of 1945 for time and demand de- 
posits at trading banks was £NZ131,470,- 
000, compared with £NZ68,221,000 in 
1939. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Information received from importers 
indicates that import licenses for Amer- 
ican goods were further reduced. New 
Zealand requires consumer goods and 
capital equipment from the United 
States, but because of the shortage of 
dollars, import licenses for only a limited 
quantity of these goods are being 
granted. 

Back orders of many scarce commodi- 
ties are being received from the United 
States. Tires, silk hosiery, agricultural 
tractors, engine parts, corn sugar, nar- 
row-gage railway equipment, and other 
materials recently have been landed. 

Cotton and rayon goods continued in 
short supply, but retailers are hopeful 
that the situation will improve. In- 
creased imports of farm equipment, espe- 
cially tractors both wheel and crawler 
type, are badly needed. 

Export killings of stock ceased late in 
the quarter for approximately 2 weeks 
because of the coal shortage, but it was 
said that the 4 500,000 carcasses in store 
were sufficient to load the available food 
ships for the United Kingdom. 

The International Conference on 
Trade and Employment now in progress 


in Geneva has been commented upon 
widely in New Zealand. The Prime Min- 
ister stated: “In considering what contri- 
bution New Zealand might to able to 
make towards the objective (expansion 
of world trade), it would be necessary to 
ensure that any benefits conceded to 
other countries by way of reduction of 
tariffs or preferences were all compen- 
sated for by advantages received.” Rep- 
resentatives of farm groups and manu- 
facturers accompanied the New Zealand 
delegation to the Conference as advisers. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Materials for Construction of a 
Carbon;Bisulphide Factory: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—Certain specified ma- 
chines, apparatus, and accessories, to be 
used in the installation of a carbon-bisul- 
phide factory, have been authorized impor- 
tation into Paraguay free from duty and 
surtaxes, by decree-law No. 18, 368 of March 
4, 1947. 

Construction Materials for Expansion of 
Local Cotton-Textile Industry: Duty-Free 
Importation Authorized—Certain specified 
construction materials and supplies, in spe- 
cific quantities, to be used expressly for the 
purpose of expanding the productive facili- 
ties of Paraguay’s two principal cotton-tex- 
tile mills, have been granted importation 
free from duty and additional charges by 
decree-laws No. 17,851 of February 10, 1947, 
and No. 18,367 of March 4, 1947. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Required for Only a Few 
Products.—The only commodities for which 
licenses are required upon importation into 
Portugal at present are automobiles, tires 
and tubes, macaroni and paste products, 
flour (wheat and corn), starches and dex- 
trines, according to a report from the U. S. 
Embassy at Lisbon, dated March 17, 1947. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


IMPORT MARKETS 


Philippine import markets became 
generally overstocked in consumer lines 
during the first 4 months of 1947, caus- 
ing importers to take losses in some in- 
stances, notably on shipments of flour 
and canned milk, which had been espe- 
cially heavy since the first of the year. 
Stocks of cotton textiles appeared ade- 
quate in most lines, and the National 
Trading Corporation, fearing further de- 
clines in price, showed some reluctance 
to take delivery of 13,600,000 yards of 
textiles contracted for from Japan. 
Payment, however, was made for 1,800,- 
000 yards, and it was expected that ar- 
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rangements would be completed for ship- 
ment of the remainder during the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. 

Apparently the postwar “spending 
spree” in the Philippines has abated. 
Money is becoming tighter, and, as con- 
sumer resistance to high prices in- 
creases, up-country retail outlets are 
weakening. Moreover, lower farmside 
prices for copra and abaca in recent 
weeks have adversely affected the dis- 
tribution of goods. Increased unem- 
ployment—as large numbers of laborers 
are laid off by the United States Army— 
and continued unrest in Central Luzon 
are also adverse factors. 

Owing to the reluctance of some im- 
porters to take deliveries, notwithstand- 
ing a charge of 2 pesos ($1) per ton a 
day for goods left on the docks, conges- 
tion at Manila harbor was not entirely 
cleared by the beginning of the second 
quarter of 1947. Serious delays in un- 
loading, however, no longer occurred, 
but some pilferage continued, owing in 
part to inadequate packing and marking 
by exporters. 


Livinc Costs 


Little change occurred in March and 
April in living costs in the Manila area. 
Although the general over-all living-cost 
index and price index for essential com- 
modities both were lower than at the 
beginning of the year, the situation as a 
whole was not materially altered. De- 
clines in prices of some commodities 
were partly offset by increases in prices 
of others, and rents remained exorbi- 
tant. Small, flimsily built houses were 
rented unfurnished at 650 pesos a month, 
while rents for two-bedroom apartments 
ranged from 500 to 600 pesos and for 
three-bedroom apartments from 650 to 
750 pesos a month. (Peso equals 
US$0.50.) In March water rates were 
doubled, and other service charges re- 
mained high. 

While the increase in building activity 
noted late in 1946 continued in the early 
months of 1947, the repair of apart- 
ment houses and erection of small resi- 
dences was insufficient to meet more 
than a very small proportion of the de- 
mand. The Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration announced that 10,000,000 pesos 
of its paid-in capital of 50,000,000 pesos 
would be earmarked for home-building 
projects. Some indication was also 
given that the RFC would build homes 
for sale to Government employees, in 
line with plans of the National Housing 
Commission. 


INDUSTRY 


It was announced early in 1947 that 
the National Development Company 
would place orders for machinery to ex- 
pand production of the Government- 
owned cement mill, and engineers stated 
that the privately owned Rizal Cement 
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Co.’s mill could resume production with 
only minor repairs. 

American engineers engaged by the 
Philippine Government have reportedly 
completed plans for a nail plant, with 
capacity of 5,100 tons a year. Wire coil 
imported from the United States will be 
used, and the nails reportedly would re- 
tail at half or less than half current 
prices. With orders for machinery to 
be placed this year, production was not 
anticipated before the middle of 1948. 
Plans have also been made for a small 
steel mill to manufacture wire coil and 
wire and concrete reinforcing bars from 
scrapiron. It is hoped that most of the 
equipment for such a mill may be ob- 
tained as reparations from Japan. A 
five-man advisory committee was ap- 
pointed in April by President Roxas to 
prepare a program for the use of repara- 
tions materials and equipment. 

Announcement was made in April by 
the American engineering advisers of 
the purchase in the United States of a 
sawmill, valued at 1,400,000 pesos, and 
construction materials and equipment 
valued at 180,000 pesos. 


MINING 

Encouragement was given to the min- 
ing industry by a Presidential announce- 
ment early in the year that export per- 
mits would be issued freely for Philip- 
pine gold, with no restrictions on price. 
It was uncertain, however, whether 
buyers in India and China, where high 
prices prevail, would be able to acquire 
suitable exchange for the purchase of 
large amounts of Philippine gold. 

Oil drilling on the Cebu property of 
the Far East Oil Development Co. was 
started around the end of February, 
company Officials announcing that new 
equipment would make it possible to 
drill] at the rate of 600 feet a day. A 
depth of about 8,000 feet had been 
reached before the outbreak of war in 
1941, with prospects reportedly favor- 
able. 

LABOR 


Notwithstanding the slightly down- 
ward trend in prices, workers have con- 
tinued to demand higher wages, and the 
year so far has been marked by labor 
difficulties. A threatened strike of mem- 
bers of the Stevedores Union was averted 
in February by the granting of an 86- 
percent wage increase, instead of the 100- 
percent advance requested. The in- 
creased cost of stevedoring would be ab- 
sorbed equally by the stevedoring com- 
pany and the ships, according to an offi- 
cial of the company, but the greater cost 
of “arrastre” (handling of cargo from 
shipside to truck) would be passed on to 
the customer. 

Other threatened strikes involved 1,400 
employees of the Government-owned tex- 
tile mill, who were promised representa- 





tion before the Board of Directors of the 
National Development Company, opera. 
tors of the mill. Employees of the Gov. 
ernment-operated Metropolitan Trans. 
portation Company threatened a walk. 
out if demands for wage increases, sicx 
leave with pay, and collective bargaining 
were not met, and employees of a pri. 
vately owned trading company struck for 
a 50-percent raise in daily wages and 
other benefits. 

Addressing a delegation of 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Congress of Labor Organiza. 
tions, who called at Malacanan to present 
a petition, President Roxas urged labor 
to go slowly at this critical time when ef. 
forts were being made to rehabilitate the 
country. The President reiterated his 
stand that strikes against the Govern- 
ment would not be permitted. The CLO 
petition included requests that the Goy- 
ernment refrain from outlawing strikes 
against it; that there should be no police 
interference during strikes; that the firm 
policy toward peasant unrest in Centra] 
Luzon be mitigated; and that the Court 
of Industrial Relations be replaced by an 
arbitration body which would guarantee 
labor participation in the settlement of 
conflicts between labor and management. 


AGRICULTURE 


As harvesting of the 1946-47 sugar 
crop neared completion late in April, 
production was officially estimated at 
78,000 short tons, of which 54,000 tons 
had been milled. The decline from the 
pre-harvest estimate of 100,000 short 
tons was attributed to labor troubles in 
Luzon, to the poor quality of cane, and to 
a shift from centrifugal sugar to mus- 
covado (a crude native sugar). Revival 
of the sugar industry continues to be 
handicapped by a shortage of points for 
planting and insufficient implements for 
cultivation. Planting for the 1947-48 
season, however, is progressing, and the 
production of some sugar for export is 
anticipated in 1948. The Philippine 
Sugar Administration has estimated pro- 
duction at prewar levels by the 1949-50 
season. 

Copra exports for the first quarter of 
1947 amounted to 268,000 long tons, ac- 
cording to preliminary data compiled 
from ships’ manifests. Of the total, 
161,056 tons went to the United States. 
Shipments in March alone were very 
heavy, as uneasiness over the price situa- 
tion developed. Following a decline in 
the United States market, prices dropped 
in April, and the very limited sales dur- 
ing the month were confined to Europe. 
During the first 10 days of May the mar- 
ket remained inactive, with prices con- 
tinuing to fall. Meeting in convention in 
February, copra producers urged that a 
loan of 15,000,000 pesos be granted them 
by the Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion for the erection of oil mills and 
other factories for utilization of the coco- 
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nut. A program of standardization and 
grading of copra was advocated. 

Revival of the Philippine abaca indus- 
try continues to move slowly. Production 
in the first quarter of 1947 reached 
175,000 bales, and for the remainder of 
the year is expected to proceed at a 
slightly lower rate, owing to exhaustion 
of the planted area and to competition 
for labor in the production of other crops. 

The National Abaca and Other Fibers 
Corporation (NAFCO) has been desig- 
nated the exclusive agency to administer 
the former Japanese abaca plantations in 
Davao—transferred to the Philippine 
Government by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian—as well as property to be trans- 
ferred in the future. It was indicated 
that preference in the acquisition of these 
lands would be given to veterans and 
former guerillas as well as to tenants who 
were actually working on the properties 
before December 12, 1946. NAFCO 
would undertake exportation of the prod- 
ucts, on behalf of lessees, charging the 
usual handling expenses and a maximum 
commission of 2 percent. 


*® 
Siam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Antimalarial Medicines: Duty- 
Free—According to a Notification of the 
Siamese Department of Customs published 
in the Government Gazette on March 18, 
1947, the following medicines for treatment 
of malaria are exempt from import duties: 
Quinacrine hydrochloride (atabrine) for oral 
use; quinacrine hydrochloride, atabrine) for 
injection; mepacrine hydrochloride for oral 
use; mepracrine methanesulphonate B. P. 
for injection; quinacrine soluble for injec- 
tion; metacrine dihydrochloride for injection; 
and atabrine dihydrochloride for oral use. 


Y . 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuff Gift Packages Permitted at Spe- 
ctal Rate of Duty.—Spaniards residing in the 
Americas and in the Philippine Republic may 
send gift packages of foodstuffs, weighing 
not over 10 kilograms each, to their families 
in Spain monthly, by parcel post, freight or 
through an agency, by an order of March 17, 
1947, published in the Spanish Boletin Oficial 
of March 19, according to a report of April 8, 
1947, from the American Embassy at Madrid. 

The contents of each package are restricted 
to chickpeas, beans, lentils, rice, peas, cereal 
or vegetable flour, soup pastes, meat juices, 
jerked beef, powdered eggs, lard, butter, 
chocolate, cookies, sausages; powdered, con- 
densed or other conserved milk: honey, su- 
gars, cheese, edible gelatins, and hermetically 
sealed cans of edible vegetable oils and 
meats. 

The recipient will pay an all-inclusive 
charge, upon arrival of the package, of 5.75 
paper pesetas (about 63 cents, U. S. cur- 
rency), which will include import duty, con- 
sumption tax, and clearance fees. No import 
license is required. 

A statement, signed by the sender, must be 
affixed to the inside cover of the package, 
showing the contents and weight thereof, 
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this statement to be visaed by the Spanish 
Embassy’s commercial office or other Spanish 
consular representative, or by a Spanish 
chamber of commerce at the place where the 
package is mailed or shipped. Failure to 
complete the statement or to comply with 
the conditions of this order will subject the 
contents to the regular import duty rate. 
A false declaration of the contents or the 
inclusion in the package of articles other 
than those authorized by the order will sub- 
ject the recipient to the payment of a fine of 
from two to five times the regular customs 
duty, plus the duty at the normal rate. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in the 
Union of South Africa were, on the whole, 
more favorable in the first quarter of 
1947 than in the comparable period of 
1946. Some of the encouraging aspects 
are the lowering of the taxes as an- 
nounced in the budget for 1947-48 and 
the improved food situation. The new 
budget abolishes the excess-profits tax 
and the related trade profits special levy 
and lowers the gold-mining tax and sev- 
eral customs and excise duties. Agricul- 
tural production has been better than 
for several years, and the prospects for 
sugar and cereals have improved to such 
an extent that all plans for rationing 
foodstuffs have been abandoned. 


CONSUMER MARKETS 


On the other hand, the volume of busi- 
ness has dropped in 1947. There appears 
to be a definite swing from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market. Although the stores are 
better stocked than formerly, prices are 
high. Whether it is a reaction from the 
easy optimism of last fall’s spectacular 
boom in gold shares, a dropping off of 
spending based on soldiers’ bonuses, or 
whether purchasers are awaiting a price 
drop, consumer buying is now morc selec- 
tive and well considered than for some 
time. Until recently, shoppers were will- 
ing to buy almost anything at almost any 
price. Now the market for poor-quality 
merchandise at high prices has ended. 

This change in consumer psychology is 
reflected in the eagerness of smaller im- 
porting firms, which purchase from job- 
bers rather than from manufacturers, to 
cancel their orders, or to get a mark- 
down on goods which are not exactly up 
to specifications. There also appears to 
be developing a trend to buy from manu- 
facturers rather than middlemen. The 
market will no longer bear the pyramid- 
ing of costs on goods which go through 
more than the ordinary number of dis- 
tribution channels, both in the country 
of origin and in the Union. At the same 
time, there is the feeling that the manu- 
facturers will be anxious to make adjust- 
ments and that these can be made more 


quickly and more easily through one 
contact. 

However, consumer demand for dur- 
able goods is only partially filled. A num- 
ber of passenger automobiles have come 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, but thus far these have inade- 
quately satisfied requirements. Electric 
refrigerators are practically unobtain- 
able. Quality goods in such lines as 
chinaware, silverware, carpets, and other 
household furnishings are scarce. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


On the industrial side, also, South 
Africa is feeling the postwar shortages. 
The strike in the gold mines and the 
shortages of skilled labor, materials, and 
machinery are holding up gold-mine ex- 
pansion and other industrial projects. 
The most serious bottleneck is Steel. 
Only half of the Union’s requirements 
can be supplied by the domestic iron and 
steel industry, and imports are difficult 
to get from the United States and even 
more difficult from the economically 
hard-pressed United Kingdom. Other 
acute industrial shortages are textiles 
for the clothing industry, cement for 
building, oils for the soap industry, and 
sugar and cocoa for the confectionery 
industry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rebate of Duty on Wrapping Paper.—The 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
announced April 18, 1947, that the whole 
duty on plain wrapping paper will be re- 
bated when imported or taken out of bond 
by a registered manufacturer in the bag- 
making industry for the manufacture of 
bags of paper and cotton. 

Rebate of Duty on Plastic or Synthetic 
Monofilaments.—Announcement of the re- 
bate on the whole duty levied on plastic or 
monofilaments when imported or taken out 
of bond for use in the broom or brush- 
making industry was made by the Union 
Government on April 18, 1947. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on “Other 
Asbestos-Cement Manufactures.’’—Effective 
April 18, 1947, the duty on “Other asbestos- 
cement manufactures, n. e. e.” when im- 
ported into the Union of South Africa has 
been suspended until further notice. The 
duty on items of this class amounted to 15 
percent ad valorem. 

[With the suspension of duty on “asbes- 
tos-cement manufactures n. e. e.,” together 
with the two classes previously mentioned 
in the May 17 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, all asbestos-cement manufactures 
imported into the Union of South Africa are 
now free of duty until further notice.] 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fishery Salt Exempted From Duty.—Effec- 
tive from May 8, 1947, imports of fishery salt 
(salt in coarse crystals used for curing fish) 
were exempted from the United Kingdom 
general ad valorem duty of 10 percent im- 
posed under the Import Duties Act, 1932. 


(Continued on p. 34) 








Beverages 


REDUCED VINTAGE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


According to the K. W. V. (Cooperative 
Winegrowers’ Association) South Afri- 
ca’s total 1946 vintage amounted to 
456,105 leaguers, compared with 469,716 
leaguers in 1945 and 509,792 leaguers in 
1944. This figure, in accordance with the 
usual practice, includes 42,174 leaguers as 
the wine equivalent of raisins and sul- 
tanas produced during the year, com- 
pared with 56,954 leaguers in 1945 and 
52,128 leaguers in 1944. (1 leaguer 
about 127 imperial gallons or 151.9 
United States gallons.) 

Officials of the K. W. V. believe that 
because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, disease damage, and lack of fer- 
tilization, the 1947 vintage will be only 
slightly more than 400,000 leaguers. It 
also appears certain that because of the 
incomplete development of the grapes 
and quality of the vintage will be below 
average. 

According to a statement by the 
K. W. V., winegrowing is the only South 
African agricultural industry that does 
not have to be subsidized. 


PURCHASE AND EXPORT AGREEMENTS, U. K. 


An agreement has been reached in 
Great Britain with the Scotch Whisky 
Association by which permission will be 
given to the distillers to buy 50,000 tons 
of barley from the 1946 crop and, subject 
to a satisfactory harvest, a further 75,000 
tons in the autumn out of the 1947 crop, 
according to an announcement by the 
British Ministry of Food in the early 
part of April. 

In return for this permission, the 
Scotch Whisky Association has agreed to 
the Ministry’s request to raise to 75 per- 
cent the proportion of their current re- 
leases for export. The whole of the 
additional amount of exports, which in- 
volves a substantial reduction in home 
distribution will, so far as is practicable, 
be sold in dollar or other hard currencies. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentine imports of chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, oils, and paints in the 
months January—August 1946 advanced 
38 percent in quantity and 41 percent in 
value over those in the like period of 
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1945. In the first 8 months of 1946 they 
totaled 122,000 metric tons worth $27,- 
300,250, and in January—August 1945 
they amounted to 88,000 tons with a 
valuation of $19,314,250. 


SHORTAGE OF CAUSTIC SODA, BRAZIL 


The shortage of caustic soda in Para, 
Brazil, is hampering the State’s manu- 
facturing activities. Speculation has in- 
creased the price of available stocks to 
four times that of the war period. 

Prospects are not favorable for any 
immediate improvement, since neither 
United States nor British suppliers can 
promise shipments. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Fertilizers were fourth in value among 
Ceylon’s imports in 1946. In the first 
half of the year they amounted to 33,660 
long tons, worth $1,886,319, whereas in 
the second half they totaled 50,325 tons, 
valued at $3,104,000. 

In July-December 1945, fertilizer im- 
ports were 43,510 tons, worth $2,405,000. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, GUATEMALA 


In 1946, the Director General of Agri- 
culture, Guatemala, distributed 600 met- 
ric tons of sodium nitrate, 300 tons of 
superphosphate, and 45 tons of muriate 
of potash. The largest amounts were 
used on the coffee and corn crops. 


EXPORTS OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS, POLAND 


In 1946 Poland exported 14,740 metric 
tons of inorganic chemicals. Soda com- 
pounds, carbide, and aluminum sulfate 
were the principal products. Most of 
these shipments went to Sweden and the 
U.S. S. R. 


SITUATION IN PoRT ELIZABETH AREA, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Chemical factories in the Port Eliza- 
beth area of South Africa worked at ca- 
pacity in 1946 but in most cases were 
unable to meet demands. The same 
level of activity continued in the first 
quarter of 1947. 


SULFUR IMPORTS, NEw ZEALAND 


In the period January—August 1946, 
New Zealand’s imports of sulfur from the 
United States were worth £NZ103,627. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan’s chemical-production index 
rose from 12.5 (1931-33=100) in Sep- 
tember 1945 to 95.3 in October 1946, ac- 















cording to the Japanese 
dropped to 85.7 in November. 
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SwIss ExPortTs 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes and 
pharmaceutical products increased in 
1946, but shipments of other chemicals 
were less satisfactory, according to a 
Swiss economic bulletin. This develop- 
ment was caused principally by increase 
competition from domestic products in 
many markets and to a lesser extent by 
raw-material shortages. The coal sit- 
uation also has become increasingly 
serious. 


EXPORTS OF POTASH AND PHOSPHATIC 
FERTILIZERS, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s exports of potash in the 
second quarter of 1946 were worth 
£P195,462. Exports of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers in the like period were valued at 
£P43 056. 


FOREIGN TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Imports of chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products into Syria and Lebanon in 
1946 advanced to 16,996 metric tons, 
compared with 12,476 tons in 1945, 
Values were S£17,695,000 and S£12,750,- 
000, respectively. 

Exports of these products in 1946 in- 
creased to 1,995 tons, worth S£4,890,000, 
from 314 tons, valued at S£1,571,000, in 
1945. 


DYE COMPANY EXPANDING, U. K. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, is proceeding with the 
erection of two buildings at Grange- 
mouth, at a cost of £140,000, according to 
the British press. These plants are part 
of the £2,000,000 extension plan for the 
company’s dye section. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Total value of agricultural exports 
from the Netherlands in 1946 is estimated 
at about 400,000,000 guilders, or $152,- 
000,000 (1 Netherlands guilder is equiva- 
lent to about U.S.$0.36). This figure rep- 
resents approximately 50 percent of total 
Netherlands exports in that year. 

Leading exports were bulbs, with an 
estimated value of 54,000,000 guilders 
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($20,520,009), followed closely by seeds 
and seed potatoes. In the important 
seed and seed-potato industry the total 
value of exports in 1946 was nearly three 
times prewar figures. Anticipation of an 
expanding market for flower bulbs ex- 
plains the 20 percent increase in acreage 
planted in 1946 to tulips, narcissus, and 
other bulbs. 
Cacao 


Cocoa-BEAN MARKET CONDITIONS, BRAZIL 


The 1946-47 Bahia, Brazil, cacao crop 
is estimated at 2,420,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of cacao (cocoa beans) from 
the shipping ports of Bahia and Ilheus 
during March 1947 totaled 174,470 bags, 
as compared with 281,348 bags in March 
1946. 

Stocks of cocoa beans in Bahia at the 
end of March 1947 amounted to 130,755 
bags, as compared with 219,653 bags at 
the end of March 1946. 

Market conditions and prices of cocoa 
beans are reported to be good. During 
March 1947 the principal cocoa buyers 
were as follows: United States bought 
48.800 bags at prices varying from 27 to 
27.75 cents per pound c. & f.; Colombia, 
3.000 bags at $42.70 per 60 kilograms 
c. i. f. and 4,000 bags at $34.07 to $35.25 
per 50 kilograms c. & f. 

Sellers in Ilheus are asking 125 cruzei- 
ros, per arroba of 15 kilograms for “Su- 
perior’; buyers in Bahia are bidding the 
same price. (1 cruzeiro is equal to about 
$0.05 U. S. currency, or 20 cruzeiros to 
the dollar; exact buying rate CR$18.38 to 
the dollar and selling rate CR$18.72.) 


CocoA-BEAN EXPORTS, TRINIDAD AND 
Tosaco, B. W. I. 


Exports of cacao (cocoa beans) from 
Trinidad and Tobago, British West In- 
dies, in the first 6 months of the 1946-47 
crop year (October 1, 1946 to March 31, 
1947) amounted to 4,874,033 pounds, as 
compared with 4,895,351 pounds in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
crop year. In the first half of the 1946-47 
crop year the United States bought 2,928,- 
400 pounds of cacao; the United Kingdom 
ranked second as a purchaser of Trinidad 
cacao, with 1,553,765 pounds. South 
Africa, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
other countries, took the remainder. 

Stocks on hand as of March 31, 1947, 
amounted to 1,100,623 pounds. Total ex- 
ports plus stocks amounted to 5,974,656 
pounds, as compared with the original 
estimate of 10,000,000 pounds for the en- 
tire crop season which ends September 
30, 1947. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BANANA Exports, ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
the first 3 months of 1947 totaled 469,538 
stems, as compared with 158,088 stems 
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in the corresponding period of 1946. 
During the January—March period of 1947 
the United States purchased 285,466 
stems, almost 61 percent of the total ship- 
ments. Chile bought 178,967 stems, or 
about 38 percent of the exports. No 
bananas were shipped to the United 
States from Ecuador in 1946, Chile having 
purchased about 95 percent of the ex- 
ports and Peru the remainder. 

The wholesale price at haciendas for 
bananas of exportable quality was equiv- 
alent to $0.50 per 9-hand stem having 
an average weight of 65 pounds. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables grown on 
the west coast of Mexico and shipped 
through the Port of Nogales to the United 
States and Canada, from the beginning 
of the season to April 15, 1947, amounted 
to 246,903,263 pounds, or 7,762 carloads, 
an increase of 66,291,591 pounds, or 1,512 
carloads, over the corresponding period 
last year when 180,611,672 pounds, or 
6,250 carloads, were shipped. 








Some materials for which Portugal 
was in a position to pay could not be 
obtained in 1946 because of continued 
wartime dislocations among principal 
suppliers. An example is caustic soda, 
which is badly needed by the soap, tex- 
tile, and other industries. 








In the opinion of several of the vege- 
table brokers operating in Nogales, Ariz., 
Mexican trade has been profitable this 
year, despite low prices during a certain 
period of the season when tomatoes sold 
as low as $1 to $2 per lug because of the 
inferior quality and the ripened condition 
upon arrival at the border. 


Grain and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Chile exported nearly $8,000,000 worth 
of rice in 1946, which brought that com- 
modity to first place among the country’s 
agricultural exports. Furthermore, re- 
ceipts from rice accounted for 16 percent 
of the $50,000,000 received for all agri- 
cultural exports. Prior to 1941, Chile 
imported substantial quantities of rice. 
In 1933-34, production of rice was only 
300 metric tons, but by 1944-45 it had 
reached 160,000 tons (rough basis). 
These great increases in both production 
and exports have never been equaled 
by any other agricultural commodity in 
Chile. 

Moreover, while the prices paid by 
Chileans for other foodstuffs have, in 
many cases, risen by several hundred 
percent during recent years, the cost of 
rice has remained stationary since 1939, 


at about 3 pesos (1 peso=U S $0.03226) 
per’ kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2406 
pounds) retail (about 3% cents a pound). 
This low price was possible because war- 
time exports were made at several times 
the domestic price. 

As a further indication of the impor- 
tance that rice has attained in Chile, in- 
ternal consumption increased by 350 per- 
cent from 1935 to 1944 (1945 consump- 
tion was more than 20 pounds per cap- 
ita), making rice one of the country’s 
staple foods. 

An official forecast of the 1946-47 rice 
crop places it at 89,084 metric tons (rough 
basis), a 24.5 percent drop from the pre- 
ceding season’s output of 117,941 tons, 
and 44 percent below Chile’s record crop 
oi 160,485 tons in 1944-45. Furthermore, 
the current production is the lowest since 
1941-42. 

Because of the small crop expected this 
season, exports were recently prohibited 
by the Chilean Government, the entire 
output being reserved for domestic use. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF RICE, HAITI 


Rice production in Haiti in 1946 is 
estimated at 41,614,029 pounds, and the 
yield per acre at 800 pounds. 

In the fiscal year 1941-42 Haiti ceased 
being an importer and became an ex- 
porting country. 

Exports of rice from Haiti in fiscal 
1945-46 amounted to 2,359,429 pounds, 
valued at 888,341 gourdes (1 gourde=20 
cents U. S. currency), as compared with 
590,350 pounds, valued at 200,000 gourdes, 
in 1944-45. Exports during the first 3 
months of 1947 totaled 551,150 pounds. 
The export quota from April 1 through 
June 30, 1947, is 440,920 pounds. 

It is believed that no exports of rice 
will be permitted between July 1, 1947, 
and September 30, 1947, or until the new 
harvest begins about October 1. 

Total estimated consumption for 1947 
is about 39,682,800 pounds for the 3,000,- 
000 inhabitants, or about 13 pounds per 
capita. 

Stocks on hand and not subject to 
export were estimated at 20,310,980 
pounds and are considered adequate for 
domestic consumption until the new crop 
comes in in October. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The outlook for pepper in Indochina is 
rapidly deteriorating, largely because of 
a cryptogamic disease which has been 
attacking the pepper plants in the Kam- 
pot area since 1939. 

Because of the war, sulfur and sulfate 
could not be obtained to combat the dis- 
ease. The Chinese, who normally under- 
took the difficult cultivation of pepper 
plants, did not work, and the Japanese 
were not interested in promoting its cul- 
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tivation. The disease made rapid head- 
way, and some authorities believe that 
the soil in the Kampot area is polluted 
and therefore the cultivation of pepper 
plants will have to be moved to another 
region, probably the Red Soil area. 

Production of pepper in Indochina in 
1946 amounted to about 1,850 metric tons. 
During 1946 about 5,935 metric tons of 
pepper were exported. Most of this had 
been stockpiled during the war. 

The current harvest is estimated at 800 
metric tons, although commercial sources 
estimate it at about 1,500 tons. Neither 
estimate would be enough to satisfy 
France’s normal demand of 2,500 tons. 

April 1947 quotations, f. o. b. Saigon, 
were U. S. $371.00 per 100 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of white pep- 
per and U. S. $241.00 per 100 kilograms 
of black pepper. Even at these prices, 
delivery is not guaranteed. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION IN REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The 1946-47 sugar crop in the Philip- 
pines is officially estimated at 78,000 
short tons, of which 54,000 tons had been 
produced by April 30, 1947, including 
41,674 tons produced in nine mills oper- 
ating on Luzon. 


COLOMBIA’Ss REFINED-SUGAR OUTPUT 
INCREASED 


Colombia sugar mills have nearly 
doubled their output of refined sugar 
during the past decade. An estimated 
81,000 metric tons of refined sugar was 
produced in 1946, as compared with 
43,428 tons in 1937. A still larger figure, 
82,500 tons, is indicated for 1947. 

Three new sugar mills with a capacity 
of 80,000 sacks per year are in process of 
installation in the Department of El 
Valle del Cauca. It is anticipated that 
all three will be ready for operation by 
the end of this year. 

Sugar consumption for 1947 is esti- 
mated at 150,000 sacks per month. If 
this estimate proves accurate, it will 
mean that a record will be set, and at 
record prices. 

No figures are available for “panela”’ 
consumption, but it is generally indicated 
that the trend has been to level off. 
Higher incomes during the past few years 
have enabled many families to advance 
from the strictly panela-consuming class 
to become consumers of refined sugar. 

In the face of heavy increases in con- 
sumer demand, it has been necessary for 
the Colombian Government to continue 
importing sugar. Imports in 1946 
amounted to 9,314 metric tons, and the 
1947 figure is expected to reach 10,000 
tons. Most of Colombia’s imports come 
traditionally from Cuba, although Brazil 
and Peru also have been sources in re- 
cent years. 
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Stocks of refined sugar in the ware- 
houses of the Compania Distribuidora de 
Azucar and its member sugar mills were 
reported to be 306,370 quintals (50 kilo- 
gram sacks—1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
as of December 31, 1946. Of this amount 
250,720 quintals were of domestic origin 
and 55,650 quintals were imported. 


General Products 
PHOTOGRAPHIC-PAPER IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of photographic paper into 
Brazil during the first 8 months of 1946 
totaled 274,542 kilograms, valued at 11,- 
837,632 cruzeiros ($632,130). Of this 
quantity, the United States supplied 235,- 
187 kilograms valued at 9,817,256 cru- 
zeiros. Total imports in 1941 amounted 
to 169,152 kilograms valued at 7,019,765 
cruzeiros, of which 105,427 kilograms val- 
ued at 4,261,938 cruzeiros came from the 
United States. The United Kingdom, the 
second largest supplier in both years, fur- 
nished 26,068 kilograms in the 8-month 
period in 1946 and 59,528 kilograms in 
1941. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


A new high was reached in Canadian 
imports of photographic paper in 1946 
when they totaled $1,203,952, including 
imports of albumenized and other papers 
chemically prepared for photographers’ 
use valued at $857,949. Total imports in 
1945 amounted to $836,855 and in 1937 
to $288,157. 

The United States is the principal 
source of these papers and virtually the 
sole source of basic photographic paper 
for the manufacture of sensitized paper. 
The United States provided $1,152,117 of 
the total imports in 1946. 


IMPORTATION OF TECHNICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC PUBLICATIONS, ITALY 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade 
has approved a monthly allocation of 
$1,000 for importation of technical and 
scientific publications and books, includ- 
ing subscriptions to periodical literature 
from the United States. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Bristle exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, during April 1947 
totaled 452,215 pounds valued at US$2,- 
065,672, as compared with 221,506 pounds 
valued at US$981,645 in March. The av- 
erage value of April bristle exports to the 
United States, packed, ready for ship- 
ment, was US$4.567 per pound, as com- 
pared with an average March value of 
US$4.43 and US$4.37 in January. 

During the last half of April the market 
in Tientsin was very firm. Dealers were 
reluctant to sell and unwilling to trade 
merchandise for cash because of appre- 
hension of further depreciation of Chi- 
nese currency. 





In New York, the standard 55-case ag. 
sortment declined from about $7 per 
pound, c. i. f. New York as of April 1 to 
$6.25 as of April 22, with no buyers and 
with further declines expected; jn the 
same period, the special 55-case assort- 
ment (short) dropped from about $4.25 
to $3.80. 

At the close of April, the special] 55-Case 
assortment was nominally quoted at 
CN$65,000, as compared with CN$58,000, 
the equivalent of New York offers of 
US$3.80 per pound. 

March bristle exports from Tientsin 
reportedly included 27,856 catties to 
Great Britain, 4,886 catties to Australia, 
2,600 catties to the Netherlands and 2,509 
catties to Belgium. 

The sizes and assortments of bristles 
shipped to the United States market in 
April were as follows c. i. f. or c. and f, 
New York: 


April 1947 
>izé or assortment ; —— 
Number 


of cases (I 


Price range 
. 8. dollars) 





1.15 to 1.2 


1, 685 


10 3.50 
: i 6. 595 to 7.00 
4’ to 434". 4 9. 85 

216" to 4’ 3.00 to 3.60 
43-case (254"' to 6 172 4.80 to 5.8 
: 6.50 to 7.00 
; Y 4.00 to 5.50 
ea W05%- ~----- i oe 28 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF GREETING 
CarDs, NEW ZEALAND 


Approximately 4,000,000 greeting cards 
valued at about £NZ50,000 (£NZ1=—US$3.- 
222) are sold annually in New Zealand. 
Interest has been expressed by printers 
in obtaining plates on a royalty basis 
from United States manufacturers of 
greeting cards and pictures. A trade list 
of greeting-card manufacturers and 
color printers in New Zealand is available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at $1 per copy. 

Pursuant to the policy of the New Zeal- 
and Government of granting import li- 
censes only for commodities which can- 
not be produced within the country, it is 
unlikely that licenses for greeting cards 
and pictures will be available in the near 
future. 


NUMBER OF GRADES AND PACKINGS OF 
SENSITIZED Papers To BeE Cut, U. K. 


By a recent agreement among British 
manufacturers, the number of grades 
and packings in which sensitized papers 
are to be produced has been drastically 
cut, and a system of metric sizes and 
quantity packings agreed on. The sup- 
plying of special scant-cut variations for 
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the finishing trade is to cease. An im- 
portant step toward international agree- 
ment is a decision to use the smaller size 
first in paper references. United States 
manufacturers have also signified their 
willingness to participate in the scheme. 
(In 1938 most manufacturers of sensi- 
tized papers were producing 20 sizes in 
5 kinds, 3 grades, 2 weights, 2 tints, 3 
textures, 2 finishes, and 6 packings, so 
that a retailer carrying one of every 
stock line would require 43,200 items). 

Despite increases in the cost of raw 
materials—ranging from 20 percent in 
the case of gelatine to 225 percent in the 
case of silver—the price of sensitized pa- 
pers has risen less than 20 percent. ‘it 
is hoped that, by this agreement, price 
increases will be minimized. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


In the period January 1, to April 11, 
1947, Argentina exported 1,129,000 cattle 
hides, 347,000 calfskins, 40,000 horsehides, 
1,132,000 sheepskins, and 1,346,000 goat- 
skins. In the corresponding period of 
1946. exports included 823,000 cattle 
hides, 251,000 calfskins, 87,000 horse- 
hides, 8,986,000 sheepskins, and 472,000 
goatskins. 


Exports, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports of goatskins and kid- 
skins from the port of Tientsin, China, to 
the United States, during the first 3 
months of 1947 amounted to 2,552 pieces. 


CATTLE-HIDE EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Exports of cattle hides from Panama 
amounted to 32,653 units in 1946, as com- 
pared with 24,800 units in 1945, and 19,544 
in 1944. 


EXPORTS OF SKINS AND TANNING EXTRACT, 
PARAGUAY 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States during the first 3 months 
of 1947 included 1,600 jabali skins, as 
compared with 9,600 in the corresponding 
months of 1946. 

Exports of quebracho extract to the 
United States totaled 291,403 kilograms 
in the first quarter of 1947. This is far 
below the 1,125,277 kilograms shipped in 
the like period of the preceding year. 


lron and Steel 


MINE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
U. 8. S. R. 


Development of 15 mines within 1'% 
years at the Dashkesan iron-ore deposit, 
in the Caucasian Mountains, U. S. S. R., 
is reported by the Soviet press. Delivery 
of the ore to the Transcaucasian iron 
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and steel works by an electric railway is 
planned. 

Iron ore for the Uzbek iron and steel 
works is supplied by the iron-ore mining 
center of Abail, amid the spurs of the 
Pamirs. This deposit also will supply 
ore for two iron and steel works planned 
in the Central Asian Republics. By 1950, 
ore extraction in the Kriovi Rog basin, 
the main supply base of raw material 
for the Southern iron and steel industry, 
is expected to exceed the prewar level. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CONTROL REGULATIONS, SOVIET ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


The Central Administration for 
Health, in the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
has drafted a bill providing for State 
control of the pharmaceutical industry, 
reports the foreign press. Under this 
bill, all pharmaceutical products are to 
be approved before being put on the 
market, and production permits are to 
be granted only for articles regarded as 
essential. 


EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG TO THE U. S. 

Declared exports of “Chinese medi- 
cines” from Hong Kong to the United 
States during January and February 
1947 amounted to 47,105 pounds, valued 
at US$89,083. 

In the first 2 months of 1947, declared 
exports of ginseng from Hong Kong to 
the United States totaled only 5 pounds, 
valued at $119, whereas exports of galan- 
gal root amounted to 4,000 pounds witha 
value of $500. 

A large part of these shipments were 
reexports from neighboring countries. 


PENICILLIN IMPORTS, HUNGARY 


Dispatches from Hungary report the 
recent arrival of a shipment of penicillin, 
valued at $30,000, from the United States. 
These imports were much needed, as the 
entire stock of penicillin in Budapest was 
exhausted. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Japan’s imports of pharmaceuticals, 
drugs, and chemicals from the United 
States in January 1947 amounted to 
502,483 pounds, compared with 1,337,642 
pounds in the preceding month. Total 
imports of such products from the 
United States during the period Septem- 
ber 1945 through January 1947 amounted 
to 10,133,734 pounds, reports a Far 
Eastern trade journal. 


SITUATION IN THE U. K. 


Demand for drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals in Great Britain was well main- 
tained in 1946, with the production of 
paludrine (an antimalarial drug) and 
penicillin on the increase. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PLANS FOR CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF 
TITANIUM CANCELED 


All plans for production in Canada of 
titanium pigments have been canceled, 
according to the Dominion press. Ca- 
nadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., was or- 
ganized in 1937 and acquired a site at 
Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec, for the 
erection of a plant, but market condi- 
tions, and later the war, caused the proj- 
ect to be postponed. The company con- 
fined its activities to distribution of im- 
ported titanium. 

In 1946 final plans were made for con- 
struction of a $5,000,000 plant, but, in 
February 1947, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
sold its interest in the company to a 
United States concern and has withdrawn 
from the undertaking. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION CURTAILED, U. K. 


Grave concern is felt for the newsprint 
and other paper industries in the United 
Kingdom, reports the British press. The 
industries have suffered severely as a re- 
sult of the coal shortage. Before this 
crisis, limited supplies of pulp for the pro- 
duction of newsprint permitted domestic 
mills to operate only at 35 percent of 
capacity. Since fuel allocations have 
been cut 50 percent, the output of news- 
print mills has been reduced to 17.5 per- 
cent of capacity. It is unlikely that they 
would be able to make up the backlog, 
even if more favorable coal supplies were 
allocated, because of the shortage of pulp 
in the chief countries of supply. More- 
over, imports of newsprint, which come 
chiefly from Canada, have been limited 
by the dollar shortage. 

Production and retained imports of 
newsprint and other paper in the United 
Kingdom are shown in the following 
table: 


United Kingdom’s Production and Imports 
of Newsprint and Other Paper 


[In thousands of tons] 


Production Imports 

Year . ; _ 

News- | Other | News- | Other 

print paper | print paper 
1938 801 1, 244 446, 238 
1940 294 916 | 239 148 
1941 150 716 122 il 
1942 140 652 67 13 
1943 | 129 605 95 14 
1944 149 657 135 20 
1945 } 164 712 IS6 40 
1946 : 295 921 105 80 

Source: Financial Times, London, April 26, 1947. 











NEWFOUNDLAND’S PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


The 1947 meeting of the Woods Labor 


Board at Newfoundland, which concluded 
its sessions on March 29, agreed to in- 
crease wages for general labor in the 
woods from $5.30 to $6.30 per day. Other 
wage rates were increased by an average 
of $1 per day. The two large paper mills 
in Newfoundland estimate that the 
agreement will entail the disbursing of 
$2,000,000 additional wages in the woods 
operations in that country this year. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


IMPORTS, AFGHANISTAN 


Imports of petroleum products into Af- 
ghanistan totaled 41,427 barrels during 
the year ended March 20, 1945, 57,339 
barrels during the year ended March 20, 
1946 and 59,170 barrels during the 9 
months ended December 20, 1946. 

All imports of petroleum products are 
purchased by the Government-controlled 
Petroleum Monopoly, which is also the 
exclusive resale agency in Afghanistan. 
During the war, India was the sole source 
of supply. Now, however, northern Af- 
ghanistan has resumed the import of pe- 
troleum products from the U.S. S. R. 


O1L EXPLORATION, AUSTRALIA 


The Vacuum Oil Co. Proprietary, Ltd., 
together with Australian and British in- 
terests, will form two new companies to 
carry on oil exploration work in Aus- 
tralia. One of these, the Frome-Broken 
Hill Co. Proprietary, Ltd., will commence 
immediately a comprehensive geological 
and geophysical survey in South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, and New South 
Wales. A team of American geophysi- 
cists has already arrived in Australia 
with technical equipment. The Bona- 
parte Gulf Co. Proprietary, Ltd., will ex- 
plore in Northern Territory and the 
northeastern portion of Western Aus- 
tralia. 

In addition, four companies expect to 
commence exploratory operations soon 
in the Roma district of Queensland. 
They are the Roma Blocks Oil Co., Ka- 
limna Oil Co., Australian Oil Develop- 
ment, and Roma North Oil Co. The 
opinion of the companies is that the 
failure of previous exploratory efforts in 
Australia were not conclusive evidence of 
the nonexistence of oil. By using more 
modern equipment and by drilling deeper 
wells they will develop much geological 
information that heretofor2 has not been 
available. 

DRILLING IN BRAZIL 


On April 4, the National Petroleum 
Council of Brazil completed a well in the 
new B. Joao field in the Government Re- 
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Candeias field. Oil of 38.9 gravity A. P. I. 
was struck at 860 feet, and the first drill 
stem test indicated that the well was 
capable of producing 250 barrels a day. 
The oil is black and has less paraffin than 
other Brazilian oils. A production test 
will be run as soon as casing can be 
brought to the well, the roads to which 
have been made impassable by heavy 
rains. 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING, Morocco 


According to statistics released by So- 
ciété Chérifienne des Petroles, a joint 
enterprise of the French and Moroccan 
Governments, 8 exploratory oil wells 
were drilled in Morocco during 1945 and 
16 during 1946, all of which were dry 
holes. Of the 12 development wells 
drilled in 1945, 7 were producers, and 5 
dry. In 1946 3 such wells were com- 
pleted, and all were oil producers. The 
total footage drilled for all purposes was 
27,840 during 1945 and 42,890 during 
1946. 

The company reports that new drill- 
ing equipment is being purchased in the 
United States, and that a drilling school 
under the direction of a United States 
consultant with six United States drill- 
ers as instructors, is being established at 
Port Lyautey. Several geophysical crews 
are making surveys in the Rharb basin 
of Morocco. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, MEXICO 


According to the Boletin de Minas y 
Petroleo of the Mexican Government, 
production of crude oil in 1946 was 49.,- 
235,421 barrels, compared with 43,547,360 
barrels in 1945. Natural gas production 
was 767,872,057 cubic meters, and natu- 
ral gasoline 305,299 barrels. 

Output of refined products by Mexican 
refineries during 1946 was as follows: 


Refined product Barrels Percent 
Fuel oil 25, 763,702 44.5 
Gas oil 5, 033, 044 8.7 
Gasoline 18, 029, 593 31.1 
Kerosene 4, 767, 625 8.2 
Lubricants 330, 250 6 
Paraffin wax 211,011 4 
Asphalt 2, 216, 181 3.8 
Others 403, 302 7 
Losses 1, 153, 837 2.0 

Total 57, 907, 545 100.0 


Internal consumption of oil produced 
in Mexico was 40,670,757 barrels. During 
the year a total of 52 wells were com- 
pleted, of which 31 were oil or gas wells, 
and the remainder were dry holes or en- 
countered salt water. 


CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS, 
PERU 


Consumption of petroleum products in 
Peru during 1946 increased by 375,000 
barrels over consumption in 1945. Do- 
mestic production declined by 1,292,237 
barrels, and exports dropped approxi- 





serve about 7 miles northwest of the 


mately 1,000,000 barrels. Consumption 
by product during 1945 and 1946 Was as 
follows: 


1945 1946 

Product (Barrels) (Barrels) 
Gasoline 1, 187, 465 1, 454, 146 
Naphtha 3,918 5, 528 
Kerosene 300, 462 374, 503 
Diesel oil 86, 721 125, 399 
Fuel oil 3,199,228 3, 191, 596 
Lubricating oil 57, 422 65, 219 
Grease 5, 620 7, 276 
Liquefied gases 5, 776 7, 157 
Asphalt 31, 185 20, 764 

Total 4,577, 997 5, 252, 729 


Exports of crude oil and products dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946 were as follows: 
1945 1943 
(Barrels) (Barrels) 
272,483 = 1, 648, 066 


Product 
Crude oil 


Gasoline 3, 525, 470 3, 174, 201 
Kerosent 688, 321 452, 443 
Diesel oil 977, 257 810, 876 
Fuel oil 3, 718, 691 2, 137, 063 
Lubricating oil 10, 713 7,015 
Others 20, 727 14, 15] 

Total 9, 213, 667 8, 243, 820 


Independent experts report that unless 
there is a reversal or a retardation of the 
present trends of consumption and do- 
mestic production, Peru will cease to be 
a petroleum exporter by 1953. 


STATISTICAL DATA ON POLAND'S PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


Salient statistics of the Polish petro- 
leum industry for 1946, and 1945 where 
they are available, are as follows (in 
barrels unless otherwise stated): 


Item i945 1946 
Production 


Crude oil 749, 556 860, 000 
Natural gas (me- 
ters) (nm. a.) 159, 591, 000 
Refined products 
Motor fuel 239, 000 292, 000 
Kerosene 94, 000 137, 000 
Distillates 190, 000 216, 000 
Lubricating 
oil 106, 000 137, 000 
Other products 66, 000 111, 000 
Total refined 
products 695, 000 893, 000 
Imports 
Crude petroleum (n. a.) 147, 000 
Aviation gasoline (nm. a.) 79, 000 
Motor fuel (n. a.) 1, 408, 000 
Kerosene (n. a.) 806, 000 
Distillates and 
diesel (n. a.) 599, 000 
Lubricating oil (mn. a.) 164, 000 
Total imports (n. a.) 3, 203, 000 
Number of wells drilled 
Oil (n. a.) 35 
Dry (n. a.) 10 
Total (n. a.) 45 


NOTE: n. a.—not available 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING, SYRIA 
The Syrian Petroleum Co. has estab- 
lished a base camp at Minnakh, north 
of Aleppo, and is preparing to drill eX- 
ploratory wells at three locations—one 
at Kurt Kulak, one slightly north of 
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Aazaz, and the other just south of Afreen. 
Actual drilling is believed already to have 
begun at Kurt Kulak. 


Railway 
Equipment 


SHORTAGE OF ROLLING STOCK, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A severe shortage of rolling stock in 
the Union of South Africa, coupled with 
the large volume of freight traffic, is re- 
ported by the foreign press to have put 
the railways in a more difficult position 
than at any time during the war. This 
situation especially affects imported 
goods awaiting transportation from the 
ports to inland distribution centers. 

Noticeable improvement in the supply 
of rolling stock is not expected until the 
latter part of 1947 or the first half of 
1948. A program for the purchase of new 
locomotives, passenger cars, and freight 
cars involves the expenditure of £35,000,- 
000. Of this sum, £8,600,000 is budgeted 
for expenditure in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948. 

Additions to rolling stock made during 
the 1946 fiscal year included 62 new steam 
locomotives from the United Kingdom. 
With these additions, the number of 3- 
foot 6-inch gage steam locomotives in 
service on March 31, 1946, was 2,235. 

Eight electric locomotives imported 
from the United Kingdom were placed 
in service during the year, bringing to 188 
the number on the Union’s 581 route 
miles of electric railway. 

Freight cars placed in service in the 
fiscal year 1846 totaled 1,872. These in- 
cluded 820 imported from Canada and 
the United Kingdom, 539 built in work- 
ships of the Railways and Harbors Ad- 
ministration, and 513 manufactured by 
a South African firm. At the close of the 
fiscal year the number of freight cars in 
service was 62,230. 

Passenger cars in service totaled 4,843, 
which was fewer than in the preceding 
year and less than the number at the be- 
ginning of the war. 


Essential Oils 
and ‘Toiletries 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, FRANCE 


During February 1947, declared exports 
of essential oils from the Marseille Con- 
sular District to the United States were 
valued at $6,125. These exports consisted 
entirely of lavandin oil. In the corre- 
sponding month of 1938, declared exports 
of essential oils to the United States in- 
cluded lavender oil, valued at $16,014: 
almond oil, $3,035; and other essential 
Oils, $2,722. 
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Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District to the 
United States in January 1947 were val- 
ued at $43,720. In the comparable month 
in 1938, exports of essential oils to the 
United States were as follows: Lavender 
oil, $605; bitter-almond oil, $194; jas- 
mine oil, $2,633; other floral oils, $5,145; 
and other essential oils, $5,946. 


EXPORTS OF GUAIACWOOD AND PETITGRAIN 
OILS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s declared exports of guaiac- 
wood oil to the United States during the 
first 3 months of 1947 amounted to 1,180 
kilograms, valued at $4,942, compared 
with 1,040 kilograms and $5,137 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during 
the January-March period of 1947 
amounted to 22,963 kilograms, with a 
value of $117,893. In the corresponding 
months of 1946, such exports to the 
United States totaled 23,490 kilograms 
valued at $123,699. 


EXPORTS AND Imports, U. K. 


British exports of toilet paste, powder, 
cream, and lipstick during the first 2 
months of 1947 were 1,725,062 pounds, 
compared with 1,427,258 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1946, reports the 
British press. Exports of dentifrices in 
the first 2 months of 1947, amounted to 
419,383 pounds, compared with 486,230 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

British exports of other perfumery and 
toilet preparations during January and 
February 1947 totaled 1,518,354 pounds, 
compared with 1,533,067 pounds in the 
like months of the preceding year. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations into Great Britain during Jan- 
uary and February 1947 amounted to 
41,834 pounds, compared with 16,374 
pounds in the corresponding months of 
1946. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
CHINA 


The 1946 cotton crop in China (ex- 
cluding Manchuria) has been estimated 
at 1,854,720 bales (Central China, 1,058,- 
000 bales; North China, 704,720 bales), 
as compared with 1,656,000 bales in 1945, 
or an increase of about 8 percent. Efforts 
are being made to increase production, 
but the price apparently has not been 
sufficiently attractive to encourage more 
plantings. 

Consumption of raw cotton by the mills 
(at present operating an_ estimated 


3,000,000 spindles, two shifts) is current- 
ly estimated at about 125,000 bales per 
month. Potential mill consumption for 
the season (August 1, 1946, to July 31, 
1947) is estimated at 1,500,000 bales. 
Spindles in place are estimated at about 
3,300,000 and when power becomes avail- 
able, consumption could increase to 137,- 
000 bales monthly (about 1,650,000 bales 
per year). 

Imports of raw cotton into China dur- 
ing the period August to December 1946 
totaled 293,460 bales. Principal sources 
were British India, 157,833 bales; United 
States, 122,331 bales; Egypt, 7,973 bales; 
Hong Kong, 2,492 bales; and Brazil, 1,892 
bales. 

PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Peru in 1946 
reached the all-time record of 120,462 
metric tons owing to the removal of 
heavy accumulated stocks. The United 
Kingdom, largest buyer of Peruvian cot- 
ton during the last 2 years, increased its 
purchases to 26,966 tons, from 14,641 
tons in 1945; exports to India were in- 
creased to 16,517 tons from 2,690 tons in 
1945; and those to Colombia to 11,857 
tons from 5,282 tons. Exports to the 
United States advanced to 12,653 tons 
from 9,255 tons in 1945. 

An outstanding feature of the Peru- 
vian export trade in 1946 was the re- 
sumption of large-scale shipments to 
various prewar European customers— 
Italy, 10898 metric tons; Belgium, 6,483 
tons; France, 5,143 tons; and the Nether- 
lands, 3,689 tons. 


COTTON CULTIVATION, SYRIA 


Approximately 5,311 metric tons of 
cotton were produced in Syria during 
1946, as compared with 4,392 metric tons 
in 1945. Areas under cultivation totaled 
19,887 hectares in 1946 and 17,525 in 1945. 
From 50 to 70 percent of the production 
is consumed in Syria. 


ERECTION OF NEW SPINNING MILL PLANNED 
(SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Plans for erection of a new cotton- 
spinning mill near Glasgow, to be in op- 
eration by autumn of 1947, are under 
way, according to a foreign-trade jour- 
nal. The yarn is intended to go to Roch- 
dale for processing into tire cord. It is 
probable that at least 300 operatives ulti- 
mately will be employed. 


Silk and Products 


PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Reduced use and lower prices of silk 
have adversely affected the silk industry 
of Brazil, which is centered in the State 
of Sao Paulo. As a result, production 
may gradually diminish. 

The Secretary of Agriculture estimates 
that the Sao Paulo silk industry employs 
about 120,000 persons. Approximately 
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250,000,000 mulberry trees are cultivated 
on some 300,000 acres of land. Produc- 
tion in 1945-46 reached approximately 
5,000,000 kilograms of cocoons and 
460,000 kilograms of raw silk. In the 
preceding year 4,428,270 kilograms of 
cocoons and about 400,000 kilograms of 
raw silk were produced. Production in 
recent years was estimated at 10 to 15 
percent above domestic consumption. It 
is thought that the 1946-47 season will 
show a drop from previous years. 

The spinning industry has 2,775 basins 
operating in 101 factories. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON-YARN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, 
BELGIUM 


More than 2,000 tons of rayon yarn 
were exported from Belgium in 1946, 
mainly to the following countries: Swe- 
den, 991 tons; Switzerland, 360 tons; and 
Portugal, 109 tons, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication. 

Rayon yarn was also imported in 1946 
in the amount of 737 tons, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 302 tons. 
Other sources of supply were Italy, 122 
tons; the Netherlands, 121 tons; and 
Switzerland, 112 tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF ACETATE STAPLE FABRICS 
PLANNED, CANADA 


Plans are under way to manufacture 
acetate staple fabrics for wearing ap- 
parel and upholstery in a new plant being 
erected at Sorel, Quebec, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. Yarn for the 
fabrics will be spun at the factory from 
fiber produced at the firm’s plant in 
Drummondville. The factory expects to 
start operating in the autumn of 1947. 


RAYON WEAVING, EIRE 


Eire now has two rayon-weaving mills. 
One was established recently at Naas, 
County Kildare, and the other is at 
Youghal, County Cork, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. 


MANUFACTURE OF ALGINATE-RAYON 
CLoTH, U. K. 


Many new developments in the algi- 
nate rayon-wool-fabric sphere (lace 
making and embroidery) in the United 
Kingdom are expected to take place as 
soon as sufficient supplies of seaweed be- 
come available, says a foreign-trade jour- 
nal. Wool and other textile materials 
can be embroidered on alginate-rayon 
cloth, which is washed away in the finish- 
ing process, leaving the lace in its com- 
pleted form. 

Another process is the astrakhan ef- 
fect, achieved by carrying an additional 
length of mohair into a cloth, on a foun- 
dation of alginate rayon. Removal of the 
rayon allows the resilient mohair to rise 
and form loops in traditional astrakan 
fashion. 
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It is estimated that at least 500,000 
tons of seaweed can be obtained annually 
from the Hebrides and the west coast of 
Ireland. Seaweed contains 15 to 40 per- 
cent alginic acid from which the fiber is 
produced. 


Wool and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Production of wool in Turkey in 1947 
is forecast at 20,000 tons, of which it is 
estimated 50 percent will be consumed by 
domestic industry. 

Exports of raw wool in 1946, according 
to unofficial figures, amounted to 1,107 
metric tons, the two principal destina- 
tions being Bulgaria (711 metric tons) 
and the United States (301). 

Stocks of mohair on hand, as of March 
1947, were estimated at 4,500 metric tons. 
The 1947 clip, beginning in June, is ex- 
pected to yield 4,000 tons. Domestic 
annual consumption has increased and 
is placed at about 2,500 tons. 

Exports of mohair in 1946, according 
to preliminary figures, amounted to 1,315 
metric tons. The four principal destina- 
tions were the United Kingdom, 441 tons; 
Italy, 339; United States, 220; and Swit- 
zerland, 103. 


Exports, U. K. 


During the first quarter of 1947 exports 
of wool tops from the United Kingdom 
totaled 6,963,000 pounds, as compared 
with 7,354,000 pounds for the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

Exports of worsted yarns during the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 2,593,000 
pounds, as compared with 2,615,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

In the first 3 months of 1947 woolen- 
fabric exports amounted to 12,788,000 
square yards, as compared with 13,537,000 
square yards in the _ corresponding 
months of 1946, and shipments of worsted 
fabrics totaled 6,247,000 square yards, as 
compared with 5,296,000 square yards in 
like period of 1946. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
GREECE 


Wool production in Greece in 1947 is 
estimated at 5,832 metric tons (grease 
basis), as compared with approximately 
5,443 tons in 1946 and 5,211 tons in 1945. 
The 1947 output is expected to be used 
entirely for domestic consumption. Even 
before the war, only limited quantities of 
wool were exported. Domestic wool is 
used largely in the production of hand- 
made cloth, coarse blankets, spreads, car- 
pets, and sacks. The woolen-cloth indus- 
try, comprising some 68,200 spindles and 
1,700 looms, depends exclusively upon im- 
ports for its wool and yarn. 

According to preliminary figures, im- 
ports of wool totaled 979 metric tons in 
1946, of which 461 tons came from Ar- 





gentina, compared with 1,040 tons in 
1945, and 3,175 tons in 1939. No Woolen 
yarn was imported in 1946; 22 metric 
tons were imported in 1945, ang 1,295, 
tons in 1939. Imports of woolen cloth in 
1946 were reported as nil; 1945, 7 metric 
tons; 1939, 258 tons. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


PROCESSING OF DOMESTIC FIBERS, BELotay 
CONGO 


Plans are being formulated for the cre. 
ation of an industry in the Belgian Congo 
for processing domestic fibers, such as 
jute, Urena lobata, and punga, says a for. 
eign-trade publication. When the mil] 
will start operating is not definitely 
known. 

Belgian Congo jute is exported, mainly 
to the United States, and cultivation and 
production of similar fibers appears to 
warrant consideration of a domestic in- 
dustry 


Wearing Apparel 


HOSIERY-FINISHING FACTORY ESTABLISHED 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


A specialized hosiery-finishing factory, 
operated jointly by a number of firms, 
has been established at Kelso, Scotland, 
says a foreign-trade journal. The fac- 
tory trains workers in seaming and bind- 
ing, thereby relieving the strain on the 
hosiery mills in Hawick where the labor 
shortage is acute. This is the only fac- 
tory of its type in Scotland and the only 
instance where individual firms have 
combined in this way. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
CEYLON 


According to estimates by the tobacco 
officer of the Ceylon Government, the 
area planted to tobacco in Ceylon during 
the year July 1945 to June 1946 totaled 
10.000 acres, and the average yield per 
acre was 800 pounds. Estimates for 
previous periods have varied from 6,000,- 
000 to 22,400,000 pounds a year. No 
agricultural census is taken, so it is diffi- 
cult to make accurate estimates. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Ceylon totaled 934,218 pounds, 
valued at 1,079,580 rupees (the Ceylon 
rupee is equal to avout $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency), in the year July 1945 to June 
1946, as compared with 1,596,850 pounds, 
valued at 2,062,108 rupees, in the year 
July 1944 to June 1945. All unmanufac- 
tured tobacco exports reported in the 2 
vears went to India. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Ceylon in the year July 1945 to June 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Heavy Ship Arrivals 
Congest Singapore Port 


The delays to ships at Port Swetten- 
ham, Singapore, have been mainly the 
result of the bunching of ship arrivals at 
the port. During uhe 4 months, Decem- 
ber 1946 to March 1947, the total delay 
caused by this congestion of shipping was 
138 ship-days. No fewer than 112 of these 
were concentrated within the period Feb- 
ruary 5 to March 18, 1947, when the av- 
erage number of ships in the port daily 
was as high as 8.5. During the remainder 
of the period, delays to shipping were 
negligible. 

The American Consulate at Singapore 
reports further that considerable tonnage 
has been handled by the Railway Admin- 
istration through Port Swettenham since 
the liberation, despite severe handicaps 
resulting from the Japanese occupation. 
Sunken craft put out of action a con- 
siderable proportion of the available 
coastal wharves; crane power was sub- 
stantially reduced through destruction; 
and tug and lighter fleets had to be built 
up from nothing. Monthly import and 
export tonnages handled during 9 months 
of Railway Administration of the port in 
1946 were 86 percent of the 1939 tonnages 
and 70 percent of the peak tonnages 
handled in 1940. 

Work on the restoration and improve- 
ment of facilities at the port is being 
pressed ahead. 


Honduras To Modernize 
Radio-Telephone Facilities 


The Honduran Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Agriculture, and Labor has ex- 
tended the contract between the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Co. and the Honduran 
Government for an additional 20 years 
from its present expiration date in March 
1951. At the same time, several changes 
were made effective immediately. 

The most significant provision of the 
renewal from the standpoint of actual 
telecommunications facilities is the ob- 
ligation of the company to install within 
Honduras during the next 2 years at 
least $125,000 worth of new equipment. 
According to the American Embassy at 
Tegucigalpa, the whole system will be 
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modernized and expanded, and it is es- 
timated that approximately $75,000 to 
$80,000 will be spent for the improvement 
of radio-telephone facilities in Teguci- 
galpa. 

The renewal is very favorable, finan- 
cially, to the Government. Under the 
terms of the original contract the Gov- 
ernment’s remuneration consisted of 25 
percent of the company’s receipts for 
messages and calls from Honduras. Un- 
der the renewal it will continue to receive 
this amount, plus a flat payment of $0.10 
(U. S. currency) per message and call 
from or to Honduras. Another significant 
change is that the renewal merely pro- 
vides that any terms granted to other 
companies which may be established will 
be available to Tropical Radio as well. 
This is in direct contrast to the original 
contract in which the Government agreed 
not to grant concessions for, nor permit 
the installation of radiocommunications 
stations by, any other private company. 


Japan’s Electricity Rates 
Get Threefold Increase 


The Government has approved a raise 
in the electricity rate in Japan which 
averages 3.04 times the present rate. 
The new schedule went into effect in 
April, and the revised rates are 2.6 times 
the former charges for domestic con- 
sumption and 3.5 times those previously 
charged for industrial consumption. The 
estimated increase in income from this 
raise will be 6,000,000,000 yen, and, when 
the present income of 3,000,000,000 yen 
is added, the total income of 9,000,- 
000,000 yen, it is hoped, will be sufficient 
to cover the companies’ increased wages 
which resulted from the last electrical- 
industry dispute. 


Bermuda Assembly Critical of 
British Motor Busses 


The importation into Bermuda of new 
motor busses recently ordered from Eng- 
land to replace used busses imported 
from the United States in 1946 was crit- 
icized in the Bermuda House of Assem- 
bly on April 9, 1947, when the House 
approved new bus fares proposed by the 
Public Transportation Board. 





Not only was the appearance of the 
British models criticized, but it was also 
stated that, since they were built on truck 
chassis, they were unsatisfactory. In 
addition, it was charged that the busses 
did not have a “drive over engine” 
arrangement which was allegedly 
promised. 

According to the American Consul in 
Hamilton, complaining legislators de- 
clared that if British manufacturers 
were not carrying out their contract, the 
balance of the order would be cancelled. 
Should this occur, it is likely that busses 
will be ordered from the United States. 
It developed during the discussion that 
an American manufacturer had offered 
to deliver 20 busses in 90 days. These 
would be streamlined, built on a proper 
bus chassis, and would cost $1,600 less 
than the British vehicle. 

An investigation was ordered, and the 
House is to be given full data concern- 
ing tenders. 


Ireland (Eire) Reduces 


Air-Mail Rates 


Air-mail rates from Ireland to Europe, 
North and South America, and certain 
islands in the Pacific were reduced in 
February. To destinations on the Euro- 
pean Continent, the rate became 5 pence 
per ounce or part thereof (formerly 8 
pence for the first ounce and 6 pence per 
ounce thereafter). Postcards may be 
sent for 3 pence instead of 4 pence. Air- 
mail rates to the United States (includ- 
ing Alaska) and Canada were reduced 
from 1 shilling 3 pence to 9 pence per 
half ounce; for postcards the rate was 
reduced from 7 pence to 4 pence. In 
addition, a 6-penny air letter service is 
now permitted to a number of countries, 
including the United States. The value 
of the shilling and pence is 20 cents and 
124 cents, respectively. 


Mexico Reaps Big Benefits 
From Leased Power Unit 

The 10,000-kilowatt, railway-mounted 
power unit which was leased to Mexico 
by the United States Government is now 
operating and doing a splendid job, 
according to the American Embassy at 
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It carries an average load 


Mexico City. 
of approximately 9,000 kilowatts, 24 hours 
per day, and alleviates what would other- 
wise have been a very bad power situation 


in Central Mexico. This area includes 
the States of San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, 
Guanajuato, and part of Michoacan. 

Formerly, the industries, the pumping 
systems, part of the irrigation systems, 
and the cities themselves could receive 
power only during part of the day. While 
the average 9,000 kilowatts available from 
the new plant does not fully correct the 
situation, it does alleviate it to such an 
extent that all of the highly essential 
services can be carried. These include 
the lead and copper smelter at San Luis 
Potosi, most of the base-metal mines, 
and the municipal and irrigation systems. 
Furthermore, the industries are enabled 
to operate at least 4 days per week. 


Eire’s Customs-Free 
Airport Is World’s First 


The world’s first customs-free airport 
has been opened at Shannon Airport, 
Eire, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Dublin. With a few 
exceptions, the free airport is exempted 
from the imposition of all laws affecting 
the importation and exportation of 
goods. Restrictions remaining in force 
include certain public-health regula- 
tions, laws relating to animal and plant 
diseases, currency restrictions, and con- 
trols on the movements of dangerous 
drugs. Passengers in transit are now 
relieved of the necessity of complying 
with customs regulations if they remain 
in the free airport, where sleeping ac- 
commodations will be provided. 


Road Repairs Handicapped in 
British Zone of Germany 


Reconstruction and repair work on 
Reichsautobahnen, highways, roads, and 
bridges in the British Zone of Occupa- 
tion in Germany has shown consider- 
able progress despite great difficulties. 
The American Consul at Bremen reports 
that 1,100 of the 1,280 damaged and de- 
stroyed bridges have been reconstructed 
or temporarily repaired. Shortage of 
material and skilled labor retard the re- 
construction of the remaining 180 
bridges. 

The present status of approximately 
30,000 kilometers of Reichsautobahnen, 
highways, and roads is as follows: Good 
condition, 7,384 kilometers; normal re- 
construction necessary, 14,825 kilome- 
ters; new construction necessary, 7,102 
kilometers; unsuitable for traffic, 643 
kilometers. Highways and roads in the 
British Zone total about 50,000 kilome- 
ters. 

More extensive reconstruction of roads 
has been impossible because of the lack 
of repair material such as stone, tar, 


and asphalt products; the latter have to 
be imported. The shortage of stone is 
due to the lack of electric current, coal, 
and particularly of skilled labor at the 
quarries. This material shortage caused 
the Occupation Power to issue regula- 
tions, stipulating that all available build- 
ing material and that which was due for 
delivery should be used solely in repair- 
ing main highways. As a consequence, 
only 30 percent of the necessary main- 
tenance work could be done. 


Dutch Air Line Proposes 
Amsterdam-Dublin Service 


The Royal Dutch Air Lines (KLM) re- 
cently announced the proposed inaugu- 
ration on May 20, 1947, of a service from 
Amsterdam to Dublin via Manchester, 
England. According to the American 
Consulate at Liverpool, the service will 
operate thrice weekly. 


Mexican Highway Consiruction 
Under Way in Tampico Area 


Mexican road construction in the Tam- 
pico area appears to be progressing ac- 
cording to the American Consulate at 
Tampico. The State Governor is said 
to have obtained a loan of several million 
pesos for the construction of the high- 
way from Victoria to Matamoros and the 
improvement of the road from Tampico 
to El Mante. The road from Valles to 
Tampico, however, is being completed by 
the Federal Government, and if the work 
continues at the present rate the road 
should be finished by the end of 1947. 


Guatemala Installs 
New Telephone System 


The new telephone system in Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, employing more 
than 3,000 new telephone instruments, 
was installed by the Swedish Ericsson 
Company and placed in service on May 
1, 1947, completely superseding the old 
system. The installation contract calls 
for a total of 5,000 instruments, and the 
connection of those not yet in service is 
going forward. 

The new telephone system was pro- 
vided for in a contract signed by the 
Government of Guatemala and the Tele- 
fonaktiebolaget L. M. Ericsson Corpora- 
tion of Stockholm, Sweden, in 1939, but 
installation was deferred during the war 
years. However, the _ rapidity with 
which the Ericsson Company supplied 
the materials after VJ-day is ample evi- 
dence of this company’s determination 
to retain its markets and services in this 
hemisphere. 

The American Embassy in Guatemala 
City reports further that inauguration 
of the new system was originally sched- 
uled for the early fall of 1946, but con- 
tinuing delays resulted in postpone- 


ments until its partial opening last Week, 
During ceremonies marking the occa. 
sion, the Ericsson representative laudeq 
the cooperation of the Guatemalan Goy. 
ernment, and offered the services of his 
company for future technical assistance. 

The reported cost specified in the orig. 
inal contract was $415,000, including 
$55,000 for installations in the Nationa] 
Palace. In February of 1946 this sum 
was increased by $33,381.07 to take care 
of additional work and equipment neces. 
sary to extend the system to approxi- 
mately 500 additional points in the resj- 
dential Santa Clara district which was 
developed largely during the war years. 

Transfer to the new system was accom- 
plished with a minimum of difficulty. 4 
limited provisional directory has been 
supplied, and the publication of the first 
permanent annual directory deferred un- 
til all installations have been made. 

It has been unofficially reported that 
the Ministry of Communications is now 
considering new telephone installations 
for Antigua, Quezaltenango, and other 
important points in Guatemala. Such 
projects will no doubt be under study for 
some time, and, if aproved, contracts 
will be awarded after competitive open 
bidding. 


Saudi Arabia To Improve 
Communications Systems 


While present communication facili- 
ties in Saudi Arabia are far from satis- 
factory according to modern standards, 
the Government, which controls all tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio com- 
munications, is endeavoring to bring 
about improvements. For example, the 
American Legation at Beirut reports that 
current efforts are being directed toward 
broadening both the telephone and tele- 
graph services. 

At present, Jidda, Mecca, and Taif are 
linked by telephone lines, as are Dhahran 
and Ras Tanura. Local telephone sys- 
tems, using the “Ericcson"’ type of in- 
strument with batteries providing the 
power, are operated in Jidda, Mecca, 
Yenbo, Medina, Taif, Riyadh, Dhahran, 
Jizan, and Abha. Service is slow, and 
lines are “out of order” much of the time. 
To correct this situation, the Government 
is now considering the installation of a 
600-line automatic telephone switchboard 
and system for Jidda and a 1,000-line 
system for Mecca. 

Telegraph lines run from Yenbo to 
Jidda to Lith and to Abha. An undersea 
cable linking Jidda to Port Sudan is 
owned jointly by the Saudi Arabian and 
Sudan Governments and is operated by 
the Eastern Telegraph Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Cable & Wireless, Ltd. This 
company had a complete monopoly of all 
traffic emanating from Saudi Arabia un- 
til 1946. At present a large radio-tele- 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-names or 
trade-marks was published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 16, 1947. Opposition must 
be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 

Nordberg 4—Metals, locksmith 
work, ironmongery, 
etc 

Toro <8—Tools, cutlery, hand 
utensils, etc 

Valsodo Do 

Majestic Do 

Nordberg Do 

Implec 30—Machinery, appa- 


ratus, and utensils in 
general for cleaning 
and all operations 
connected therewith, 
not comprised in other 
classes, etc. 


Trebol Do 
Primicia Do 
Durex Do 
National Do 
Presto Do 
Vactric Do 
Fiel Do 
Circline Do 
Spa- 34—Refrigerators, filters, 
etc 
Sparkler- Do 
Belden 36—Machinery, vehicles, 
etc 
Implec Do 
Trebol Do 
Primicia Do 
Durex Do 
Etna ’ Do 
Lockheed Aircraft Do 
Union Do 
Torpado Do 
Dos Flechas 42—-Worked woods, furni- 


ture, upholstery, cord- 
age, threads, etc 


America Do. 

Divel_ 50—Footwear 

Sedalia Do 

Karo 66—-Products of pastry, 

confectionery, etc 

La Preferida Do 

Fenix Do 

Deyco Do 

San Luis Do 

Dad's Old Fash- 68—Nonalcoholic bever- 

ioned. ages, etc 
Bols_ Do. 
Byrrh Violet 69—Alcoholic beverages, 
wines, etc 

San Pancracio Do 

Bols = Do. 

Vina Ternera Do. 

Santa Monica Do 

Christabella Do 

Charleston Do 

Lord... Do 

Las Encinas Do 

San Pedro Do. 

Supra 70—Foods of all descrip- 


tions for animals. 
Feed Tone. Do 
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Trade-mark 
Herman Nagel 


S. R. C. Reco 
Avipa 


Provita 
Digenol 
Dical 
Benical 
Aspiral- 
Bespiral 
Bespirin 
Benitina 
Beni 
Belent 
Lental 


Quabaine Arnaud 


Folacid 
Folac 
Folid 
Folas 
Foloid 
Tergitol 
Molbitox 
Rectalgan 
Arocan 
Viminal 
Teron 
Teralon 
Tera Lene 
Calorin 
Neo-Antergan 
Subtosan 
Sanivol. 
Samarin 
Sanimar 
Volsan_ 
Vuelesan 
Terylene 
Rhothane 
Hivanol 
Hivatol-_ 
Hivatal 
Anvitol 
Anvical 
Amvitol 
Amvital 
Arrivan 
Ayudon 
Cercioren 
Lactamin 
Casamin 
Caragol 
Verrugol 
Espumon 
Pepto-Bismol 
Norwich. 
Siegfrid 
Coryphedrine 
Sumedine- 
Solumedine 
Ortenal 
Ortedrine 
Moranyl 
Dilvasene 
Cacorene 
Neocardyl 
Ascabyl 
Zothelone 
Didakene 
Didakol 
Fontarsol 
Suppolosal 


Class No. and product 
70—Foods of all descrip- 
tions for animals. 
Do. 
75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Feed-Tone 75—Drugs and pharma- 
Herman Nagel. ceutical products. 
eo 82—Periodical publica- 
tions. 
Elegancia._....~.- Do. 


Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 
about 5 weeks from the date of first 
printing: 

| 
| Date of 


Trade-mark | Product | first 
printing 


1947 
Nitrobueal Class 2—Covering medic- | May 9 
inal and pharmaceutical | 
products 


Prefisin do Do. 
Presexin do Do. 
Pangroglandin do | Do. 
Selectiran Class 2— Referring to me- Do. 


cicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Artirtanil do Do. 
Intramuscular : do Do. 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- 
lication is allowed in which to file oppo- 
sition although a protest may be received 
before Ministerial Resolution, granting 
the registration is made. Such Minis- 
terial Resolution is usually signed within 
a period of 1 week to 1 month after the 
date of last publication which is usually 
made within 30 days from date of first 
publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1947 
Brandy Del Brandy and cognac Apr. 16 
Norte. 
Secantol Pharmaceutical, chemical, | Apr. 14 
medicinal, and veterina- 
rian products. 
Seguragar do Do. 
Helio do Do. 
Segubyl * do Do. 
Seguropeptol do Do 
Segurocholina G0... Do. 
Glicoterpina do Do. 
Marshmallows Candy Apr. 23 
Noel do Do. 
Gas Ground coffee and coffee | Apr. 21 
essence. 
Avena Fervin Oats Do. 
Fervin Macaroni Apr. 15 
Mackinlay’s Scotch whisky Apr. 25 
Dandie Dinmont_.| Whisky Do. 
Breeze Soap, bluing, detergents Apr. 24 
Super Sheen Threads Apr. 2 
Espadin Cosmetics, lotions, liquids, | Apr. 22 
powders, pastes, and 
creams for the care of the 
teeth. 
Shannon Office furniture and equip- | Apr. 18 
ment, desk articles. 
Tryst Cosmetics Do. 
Necchi Sewing machines and | Apr. 22 
parts. 
Siogen-Higroton Medical products, insec- Do. 
ticides, conservatives 
Mitin Insecticides to protect tex- | Apr. 24 
tiles. 
Revue Watches and parts Apr. 25 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


29 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodit publica- 
tion 
Secret de Suzanne | Perfumes, soap, and toilet Apr. 30 
preparations. 
Tropidura Paints, tints,enamels,and| May 2 
varnishes 
Tabu Perfumes, etc Do 
20 KS—20 car- | Perfumes, toilet prepara- Do 
ats—20 Quila- tions. 
tes. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of first publication: 


| Date of 

| first 
publi- 

cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


| 1947 
Eurax. .| 6—Chemical, medicinal, | May 6 
| and pharmaceutical 
| preparations 
Sterosan | do aa Do 
Stak-a-Bye | 32—Fvrniture and car- Do 
: peting. 
Textron__ | 50—Shoulder coverings Do 
for dress hangers 
Magnersurico 6—Medicinal prepara- | May 10 
tions 
Le Roi Soleil 6— Perfumes, cosmetics, Do 
etc 
Lady Louise. Clothing, shoes, hats, Do 
etc. 


El] Compromiso Commercial mark for | May 14 
identifying agricul- 
tural products. 

Oquendo 0 Kendo _do : Do 





Advertising Council Paves 
W ay for Mass World- 
Mindedness 


(Continued from p. 3) 


“ 


. The drugs that I use to make up 
your medicines come from 102 countries. 
Fact is, I couldn’t fill your prescriptions 
without these products from other coun- 
tries. That’s the reason I get sort of 
riled up at people who say we don’t need 
world trade. 

“Here’s the way I figure it . and I 
think the same goes for you whether 
you’re working in a factory or selling 
cars or cutting hair. I spend a share of 
my money right here in my neighborhood 
for shoes and shirts and a movie now and 
then. That helps make jobs here. 

“But another share goes to the big 
drug manufacturers in Detroit and Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. They pay their work- 
ers dnd then send a slice on to India, 
China, Italy, and other countries to pay 
for the materials sent them. This puts 
money in the hands of foreign workers 
and farmers. It permits them to buy 
and pay for the things they need from 
us—machines and foods and radios and 
cars. 

“... The more they buy, the more 
profits we’ll make and the more jobs we’ll 
have. Another thing that’s mighty im- 
portant now while we’re trying to win 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 







Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dok 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


verage rate Latest available quotation 
prox 
Country Unit quoted Cype of exchangs April Re. abe ae 
145 1946 (an 1947 Rate pi 
nual nual montt 7 Ty gt 7 au 
tY reney 
Argentina Paper pest Preferential 3 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | May 14, 1947 
Ordinary 41.2 4.23 1. 23 1.25 2504 ey 
Auction. 1. { 1.04 1.04 14 2024 Lx 
Free market i 1.09 4. 11 4.11 2433 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 12. 42 412.42 42.42 0236 | May 14, 1947 
Curb ay 60. O4 61. 28 61. 2 0163 | Apr. 30, 1947 
Brazil Cruzeiro Otticial 16. 5 16. 50 
Free market 19. 5 19. 42 Is. 72 8. 72 0534 | May 14, 1947 
Special free market 1) 1). OO 
Chik Pes¢ Special 19.3 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 O516 Do 
Export draft 25 25.00 25. 00 25,00 (400 Do 
Free market 32 1 SH } s 14. 25 (2 Apr (0), 1947 
te ae 3] 1.00 1.00 M O82 May 14, 1947 
Colombia Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 7¢ 69S | Mar. 31, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 7¢ 69S May 14, 1947 
Curb 1 S80 2 195 | Dee. 31, 194 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 5 s4 4 6.0 iss Apr. 30,194 
Controlled H2 t t 64 May 14, 1947 
Cuba Pe Free l Ow 1 oOo Oo O00 ay 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi 13. 77 14.66 4 ( O741 Lyx 
Honduras Lempira Official 2 2. 04 2.04 2.04 1902 Do 
Mexico Pes« Free } 1. SH 4. sé 4. St POSS Do 
Nicaragua Cordob Otficia 7 5.00 5. 00 Ow OW) Do 
Curb t 14 5 30 5 30 [SS Mav 3.1947 
Paraguay C;uaral Official 12 . 12 y 4 st May 14, 1947 
r Fre 3.2 *3.14 27 3058 Mar. 31, 1947 
Peru Sol Official 6.5 6. 50 6.50) 6.50 38 | May 14,1947 
Salvador Color Free 2 2.40 2 i) 2 i 400 Do 
Uruguay Pese Controlled 1.{ ”) a 1m 2 D 
; Free 
Import 1.‘ 1. “ Hw) 23 Do 
Other purposes § 1.82 1. 78. s TRS ur? 1) 
Venezuela Be i Controlled 5 } 5 2085 Do 
Free ws Do 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrei Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling r I 
10, 1946, to 18.96 cruzelros 





i the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 902 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate in 
the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 194¢ 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

’ Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished. At the same time, howey equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 


authorizations 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 194 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944 


*Argentina, free market rate for March; Colombia, comme 


Paraguay, free rate for March 
**Colombia, January-August avera 


ical bank rate for March; curb rate for December 1946; 





the peace When you do business 
with folks, you can’t afford to get mad 
at them and they can’t afford to be bad 
friends with you.” 

Other advertisements in the series give 
equal stress to the importance of buying 
from as well as selling to our world neigh- 
bors. Nor is the reviving “invisible” im- 
port, travel, neglected. Two ads have 
been prepared on the subject. In addi- 
tion, the cooperating advertiser has a 
choice of billboards, window posters, car 
cards, and radio material. 





With the entire success of this world- 
trade campaign depending on its wide- 
spread usage, the Council has devoted 
considerable space in the prospectus to 
sell businessmen on why they should 
cooperate. They are first reminded that 
America must “wake up to the vital im- 
portance of two-way world trade and 
world travel to protect our security and 
prosperity, prevent another depression, 
and help assure lasting peace.” 

Leaders in Government, business, and 
labor have contributed their views, and 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


ore.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans 


fers in NeW 


py the Federal Reserve Board. 


_ 


Country Monetary unit 


Pound: 
Official 
free 
Frane 
Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Koruna 


Australia 


Belgium. 
Canada... 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan ) Frane 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain..-- Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Frane 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official 
Free 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, | 


. 5, Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


A verage rate Latest 
~ | available 
quotation 
1945 1946 April 1947 | May 23, 
| (annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1947 
| 
| *$3, 2280 : ; 
| #3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3.2091 | $3. 2091 
| *, 0229 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
| 
. 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 
. 9049 - 9329 - 9190 | . 9255 
* 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 
*, 2088 - 2087 | . 2087 
* 0197 . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
. 3012 . 3016 | . 3016 | . 3016 
*, 3793 3781 . 3776 . 3776 
3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
*, 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 . 0403 . 0401 
3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
*. 0913 0913 . 0913 
*, 2586 . 2782 | . 2782 
*, 2336 . 2336 . 2236 
*4. 0350 ‘ “ 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0274 4.0274 





these have been reproduced. Under 
Secretary of State William L. Clayton 
sets the keynote with his statement that 
“world trade is one of the most important. 
and least understood problems that this 
country faces today. We are entering a 
period in which it is vital that the public 
generally have an understanding of the 
basic facts of world trade and its direct 
relation to our continuing prosperity.” 


Basic “Reasons Why” 


Prospective cooperators are also given 
a series of 16 basic reasons why world 
trade is essential to our security and 
prosperity and why it must be expanded. 
These, reminds the Council, can be used 
for additional or substitute advertising 
that the individual businessman may pre- 
pare and run in his local media. Brief 
and couched in simple language, the 
reasons cover both imports and exports, 
as Well as their effect on employment and 
business profits. 

Describing the entire campaign as an 
important public project, the Council 
gives due credit to cooperating organiza- 
tions which include the World Trade 
Foundation of America, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the National 
Planning Association, and the Program 
Information Exchange. As in all previ- 
ous campaigns, the planning and crea- 
tive work was donated by top-flight ad- 
vertising experts. 

At the local level, major responsibility 
for bringing the campaign to the atten- 
tion of local businessmen rests with 
newspapers and the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, which recently re- 
ceived a supply of the prospectuses. 
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Newspaper mats of the 10 complete ads 
are available on request from the Coun- 
cil at 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Timeliness Is Manifest 


The timeliness of this world-trade 
campaign is particularly apparent when 
viewed against today’s events. As the 
end of the second postwar year ap- 
proaches, there are unmistakable signs 
of the reappearance of a bona fide buyer’s 
market in many lines. In the Office of 
International Trade, these signs are evi- 
dent on two fronts: (1) the mounting 
number of requests for commercial in- 
telligence and economic information on 
markets abroad; and (2) statistics on 
world trade for the first quarter of 1947. 

Demands for lists of potential repre- 
sentatives abroad (Trade Lists) and for 
current data on conditions in various 
world areas are particularly urgent on 
the part of businessmen handling certain 
commodities. These include radios, pi- 
anos, and phonographs; shoes, children’s 
clothing, textiles, citrus fruits, flour, to- 
bacco, oil burners, plastics, sporting 
goods, hand tools, and many types of 
building materials; matches, buttons, 
needles and pins; still-picture cameras 
and supplies; pottery, and electric refrig- 
erators. Many inquirers are frank to 
report that they must find outside mar- 
kets quickly if they are to maintain their 
present production rates. 

As to statistics, our exports (excluding 
reexports) for the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to $3,535,100,000, and our im- 
ports for consumption totaled $1,395,- 
300,000. Contrast these figures with the 
first quarter of 1946—exports, $2,241,- 


500,000, and imports, $1,081,100,000—and 
the trend is apparent. American manu- 
facturers are finding outlets in other 
countries; outlets which they wouldn’t 
be seeking if the domestic market was 
clamoring for all the goods they could 
make. 

Even our purchases from our world 
neighbors are on the upgrade. Yet they 
still lag behind our exports. While this 
unbalanced situation is entirely plausible 
today with the demands of other nations 
far outdistancing our needs from them, 
it is imperative that we begin now to 
work toward a state of balance on our 
international-trade ledger. 

Achieving this ideal state will certainly 
require a broadening of our national 
vision. The people as a whole will have 
to accept the interdependence of all na- 
tions just as they now accept the inter- 
dependence of all our States. This calls 
for mass world-mindedness. 


Up to Businessmen 


In its world-trade campaign, the Ad- 
vertising Council has provided the mate- 
rial to lay a sound foundation for such 
world-mindedness. But, excellent as it 
is, the campaign will be only as effective 
as businessmen make it. They must foot 
the bills for taking the story to the peo- 
ple in their communities. Certainly it 
is to the direct benefit of both exporters 
and importers to gain the wholehearted 
support of the people in their drive to 
expand their world trade and profits. 
On this score, then, it would seem sound 
sense for businessmen everywhere to 
make full use of the Advertising Coun- 
cil’s material. 

While nothing like it has ever been 
attempted before, one may safely pre- 
dict that if this advertising appears in 
small towns as well as big cities, and is 
broadcast from one end of the land to 
the other, the result will be a national 
awakening to the essentiality of an ex- 
panded, well-balanced world trade. 





Brazil’s Economy in 

1946 Held Generally 

to High Levels 
(Continued from p. 8) 


A new corporation, the Refinaria Na- 
cional de Petroleo S. A., was created in 
October with an authorized capital of 
50,000,000 cruzeiros, one-half of which 
is to be furnished by the Government. 
Plans include the building and operating 
of a refinery with a capacity of 2,500 bar- 
rels per day, at the Government-owned 
oil fields in Bahia. In September it was 
announced that drilling operations in the 
Candeias field in the State of Bahia had 
brought in a well which on test produced 
approximately 1,500 barrels of oil in 24 
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hours, and this well was soon followed by 
two others in the same field, rated at 
1,000 barrels per day and 1,868 barrels 
in 48 hours, respectively. The facts con- 
cerning these three wells are encourag- 
ing to further exploration and develop- 
ment of the Brazilian oil fields. 

The National Petroleum Council, in 
January, asked for bids for the construc- 
tion of two refineries in the Federal Dis- 
trict, each to be of 8,000-barrel daily ca- 
pacity, and two in Sao Paulo, one of 8,000- 
and one of 6,000-barrel capacity. The 
Sao Paulo applicants failed to qualify for 
permits, but by the end of the year two 
groups—the Drault-Ernani and _ the 
Sampaio—had been granted permits for 
the Federal District. The first-named 
group has acquired a refinery site but has 
not yet succeeded in obtaining sufficient 
funds, estimated at $10,000,000 United 
States currency, for construction costs. 
The Sampaio group has petitioned to be 
permitted to build its refinery in Sao 
Paulo instead of in the Federal District, 
but a final decision has not been made 
in this matter. 

Exports of iron ore from the Rio Doce 
have been reduced; total exports of iron 
ore in 1946 amounted to only 64.413 met- 
ric tons as compared with 299,994 tons 
in 1945. The Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce made application for additional 
financing, and in March 1947 the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced the grant of a new credit of 
$7,500,000 to assist in the purchase of 
United States materials to further re- 
habilitate the Vitoria-Minas Railway 
and develop mine properties owned by 
the company. It was announced also 
that the Brazilian Government is lend- 
ing $12,000,000 to the company. 

An American company contracted 
with the Government of the Territory of 
Amapa to survey the iron deposits in 
that region. If the deposits are proved 
to be at least 30,000,000 tons, an exten- 
sive development is planned which in- 
cludes construction for hydroelectric 
power and railway and dock facilities. 
Further exploration in the Territory of 
Amapa has been undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government, and it is claimed that 
large deposits of manganese have been 
located. 

The coal shortage was less critical 
than during the war, but the supply 
available was insufficient for the trans- 
portation, city gas supply, and industrial 
needs of the country. Imports of coal, 
coke, and briquets during 1946 were 
1,071,106 tons as compared with 716,000 
tons in 1945 and 1,576,000 tons in 1938. 
There appears to be in Brazil a demand 
for 1,500,000 tons of imported coal an- 
nually in addition to any reasonably 
probable increase in domestic produc- 
tion. Data for Brazilian coal output in 
1946 are not yet available, but it is known 
that production was hampered by 
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strikes, slowdowns, inadequate port fa- 
cilities, and transportation difficulties. 


Foreign Trade 


The value of the foreign trade of Brazil, 
both export and import, reached a record 
level in 1946, principally because of the 
high level of prevailing prices. Exports 
amounted to 3,659,516 metric tons valued 
at 18,242,734,000 cruzeiros, an increase of 
22.5 percent in volume and 49.6 percent 
in value over 1945. In addition to the new 
high reached in the value of exports, it 
is worthy of note that the export ton- 
nage in 1946 has been exceeded only twice 
in the history of the country—in 1938 and 
1939, two record years in coffee expor- 
tation. Imports during 1946 totaled 
5,061,382 metric tons with a value of 
13,028,716,000 cruzeiros, representing in- 
creases of 18 percent in volume and 51.2 
percent in value over 1945; the volume 
of imports, showing a striking increase 
from the wartime level, reached a ton- 
nage exceeded only once (in 1937) since 
1929. The excess of 1946 exports over 
imports was 5,214,018,000 cruzeiros, a rec- 
ord amount which was 45.6 percent 
greater than the export surplus in 1945. 
The average value per metric ton during 
1946 reached 4,985 cruzeiros for exports 
and 2,574 cruzeiros for imports, as com- 
pared with 4,083 cruzeiros for exports and 
2,008 cruzeiros for imports in 1945. 

The share of the United States in the 
value of Brazilian exports in 1946 de- 
clined to 42.2 percent from the 49.4 per- 
cent registered in 1945. In addition to 
coffee, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the value of exports 
to the United States, other important 
items in this trade were carnauba wax, 
castor-beans, oiticica oil, and other vege- 
table oils and oilseeds, crude rubber and 
gums, tapioca and mandioca products, 
cacao, hides and skins, diamonds, quartz 
crystal, mica, and manganese ore. The 
countries next most important in Brazil- 
ian export trade during the period under 
review were the United Kingdom (8.8 
percent), Argentina (7.5 percent), Italy 
(4.8 percent), Belgium-Luxemburg (4.3 
percent), Sweden and the Netherlands 
(each 2.9 percent), China and Spain 
(each 2.8 percent), and France (2.1 per- 
cent). (Detailed statistics on trade by 
country are not yet available.) 

The percentage of Brazilian imports 
supplied by the United States increased 
to 58.2 in 1946 as compared with 55.1 in 
1945. This increase was partially the re- 
sult of the dislocation of the wheat trade 
which brought about a reduction of 45.3 
percent in the value of Brazilian imports 
from Argentina in 1946 as compared with 
1945. It was, however, principally be- 
cause of the fact that, of the 51.2 percent 
increase in the value of Brazilian im- 
ports in 1946 as compared with 1945, 64.3 
percent was represented by the increase 





in the value of imports from the Uniteg 
States. The United Kingdom was the 
second most important supplier of Brazil’ 
imports in 1946, accounting for 7.9 per. 
cent of the total value—a considerable 
increase from 4 percent, the comparable 
figure for 1945. Argentina, the third 
principal source of supply for Brazij in 
1946, accounted for only 7.8 percent of 
the total as compared with 21.6 percent 
in 1945. The following countries ranked 
next in importance: the Netherlands 
West Indies 3.8 percent, Portugal] 3 per- 
cent, Sweden and Switzerland, each 29 
percent, and Canada 2.6 percent. 

The 10 principal exports which ac. 
counted for 75.9 percent of the total value 
in 1946 were coffee, cotton, pinewood, 
cotton textiles, cacao, hides and skins, 
tobacco, carnauba wax, rice, and canned 
meat. Of these products, exports of all 
but cotton textiles increased in both vol- 
ume and value as compared with 1945. 
Exports of cotton textiles decreased be- 
cause of Government restrictions. 

Increases in both quantity and value, 
as compared with 1945, were shown by 
9 of the 10 principal commodities or 
groups of commodities which accounted 
for 59.6 percent of the value of the im- 
port trade of Brazil in 1946. Imports of 
wheat decreased two-thirds in value, and 
from 1,090,327 to 211,636 tons in volume. 
In most cases substantial increases in 
quantity and value were shown by the 
other principal commodities—machinery, 
apparatus, and hardware, automobiles 
and accessories, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts and manufactures, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, wheat flour, 
coal and coke, gasoline, and railway cars 
and accessories. The next most import- 
ant products in the trade, all of which 
also showed increases in both value and 
volume, were fuel and Diesel oil, table 
fruits, beverages, cement, pulp for paper, 
and newsprint; these commodities ac- 
counted for an additional 10.1 percent of 
the total value of imports in 1946. 


Cost of Living 


The rising trend of prices, especially 
those for foodstuffs and clothing, made 
it increasingly difficult for the majority 
of Brazilians to meet even their most im- 
mediate needs. The official cost-of-living 
index for Rio de Janeiro showed an in- 
crease of 17 percent during the year 1946 
and an increase of 116 percent since 1939, 
but these percentages are not considered 
to adequately reflect the rise in prices. 
A new Central Price Commission was es- 
tablished in April and immediately pro- 
ceeded with the establishment of ceiling 
prices for essential foodstuffs. Despite 
these efforts, the cost of basic foodstuffs 
in Rio de Janeiro, where enforcement was 
most active, was estimated to have in- 
creased more than 20 percent between 
January 1 and June 30 
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Popular resentment against the con- 
tinued inflation and the shortage of food- 
stuffs reached a head in August, and the 
Government shortly thereafter prohib- 
ited the exportation of most articles of 
prime necessity in the hope that the do- 
mestic market would be more freely sup- 
plied and prices reduced (these restric- 
tions were later modified in the case of 
many commodities). At the same time, 
many foodstuffs were granted duty-free 
entry until the end of the year. The 
shortage of foodstuffs in Brazil was 
caused principally by the lack of wheat, 
the difficulties in transporting other foods 
from the interior, and by speculative 
manipulations. 

An antistrike law which became effec- 
tive in March discouraged strikes during 
the early part of the year. However, the 
new Constitution promulgated in Sep- 
tember reestablished the right to strike, 
under conditions to be provided by sub- 
sequent legislation, and there was wide- 
spread worker pressure for additional 
wage increases. The year ended with the 
labor situation relatively calm. A heavy 
backlog of industrial disputes was being 
processed through the labor courts, with 
wage increases granted generally rang- 
ing upward from 30 percent on the lower 
salaries. Employers, on the other hand, 
reported continued and increasing short- 
ages of workers and advancing turn-over 
and absenteeism rates. 


Construction 


Urban construction continued at a high 
level in the early part of the year. A 
large proportion of the construction ac- 
tivity was confined to the Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo areas, where there con- 
tinued a strong demand for office build- 
ings and luxury apartments; there was 
also appreciable construction for pro- 
ductive enterprises in Sao Paulo. By De- 
cember, speculative building was thought 
to be declining in the two major cities, 
as the banks followed a policy of tighten- 
ing credit for such construction. 

A Popular Housing Foundation was 
created by the Government in May, with 
the objectives of granting loans at low 
interest rates preferably to industrial 
workers, supervising the housing activi- 
ties of the social-security organizations, 
and enforcing provisions requiring indus- 
trialists to construct employee housing. 
The Federal Government is contributing 
3,000,000 cruzeiros of the total capitaliza- 
tion of 2,000,000,000 cruzeiros. 


Transportation 


The transportation system of Brazil 
Was badly overstrained during the war, 
and has since been in such a state of de- 
ficiency and disrepair that very little im- 
provement was made in 1946, the first full 
postwar year. 

June 7. 


1947 


Perhaps more serious than any other 
phase of the situation are the congested 
port conditions, particularly at Santos 
and secondarily at Rio de Janeiro. The 
principal causes of the acute congestion 
are the lack of sufficient workers, labor 
unrest, unimproved port equipment, 
overloaded warehouses, and deficient 
railway facilities. The Santos Dock Co. 
placed an order for 49 cranes to be sup- 
plied by a British firm at a reported cost 
of approximately $1,500,000 United States 
currency, and the Government approved 
a project for the construction of a new 
dock and complementary works at Pe- 
lotas (Rio Grande du Sul) at an estimated 
cost of more than $1,000,000 United 
States currency. Little new equipment 
was received at any of the ports during 
the year. 

Unless carrying priority cargo, incom- 
ing ships at Santos were at the end of 
the year delayed for 6 to 10 days before 
a berth alongside became available. On 
December 31, there were 44 ships in the 
port, 33 alongside and 11 in the stream 
awaiting berth. Because of the delays at 
this port, a freight differential of 25 per- 
cent was imposed during the year on in- 
ternational shipping to and from Santos 
and on January 1, 1947, this surcharge 
was extended to Rio de Janeiro. 

A considerable quantity of additional 
railway equipment was received during 
the year, but in some instances the new 
rolling stock could not be utilized because 
of the continued scarcity of rails and 
other permanent equipment. There was 
a egrcwing consciousness that Brazil 
should attempt for the most part to im- 
prove existing railroad facilities rather 
than to construct new lines, as well as a 
recognition of the need for improved op- 
erating efficiency. A 10-year plan of rail- 
way rehabilitation was approved in Jan- 
uary, at an estimated cost of about 9,200,- 
000,000 cruzeiros, of which more than 
300,000,000 cruzeiros was reported to have 
been spent by October. 

The Government during the year ex- 
ercised an option which enabled it to 
take over the Sao Paulo Railway from 
its British owners. This line—a vital link 
between Santos and Sao Paulo—is at 
present being operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

The substantial number of motor ve- 
hicles received during the year somewhat 
improved the transportation facilities of 
the country. It is estimated that about 
11,000 trucks were received from the 
United States in the first 9 months of 
1946 and these were of assistance in mov- 
ing needed food crops. However, the 
backlog of demand for motor vehicles is 
estimated at about 90,000 units. 

The activities of local, as well as inter- 
national, air-transport companies con- 
tinued to expand. The Brazilian com- 
panies which handle domestic transport 
have expanded their routes and have car- 


Industrial Research 

in India Presages 

Broad Advances 
(Continued from p. 6) 


the production of acid steel from Indian 
basic pig iron. This latter development 
will undoubtedly have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the establishment of such new in- 
dustries in India as the manufacture of 
locomotives, railway wheels, and tires and 
axles for which acid steel is specified. 
Many special steels are being manufac- 
tured in India. 


Lac Research 


Lac—a resinous substance secreted by 
an insect which lives on the twigs of cer- 
tain trees—is cultured extensively, espe- 
cially in northern India. It is an impor- 
tant raw material for numerous indus- 
trial purposes. The steady growth of the 
lac industry since the turn of the cen- 
tury is largely due to the growth of the 
phonograph-record industry, which takes 
between 30 and 40 percent of the world 
output of lac. Other peacetime uses are 
for polishing furniture and for lacquer- 
ing toys. During the war, lac was uti- 
lized in the manufacture of anti-gas fab- 
rics, laminated jute, and paperboards, 
and in varnishes for munitions linings. 

Improved methods of cultivation, as 
well as new uses, have been developed, 
particularly during 1929-46, when re- 
search was carried on in India by the In- 
dian Lac Research Institute at Namkum 
and in Great Britain by its fellow re- 
search organization. Unfortunately the 
work in Great Britain was discontinued 
in 1946, because of lack of funds for the 
purpose. 





Tea Situation in Iran 


Although production of tea in Iran 
amounts to about 3,000 metric tons a 
year, annual consumption is estimated 
at 7,800 tons. 

A commission, set up by the Prime 
Minister and charged with development 
of a 5-year program to protect the 
Iranian tea-growing industry, has sub- 
mitted its report. In order to make the 
country more self-sufficient in tea, the 
commission recommends that: (1) the 
Government purchase all the domestic 
production for 5 years, (2) the Ministry 
of Commerce permit the importation of 
only enough tea each year to meet cur- 
rent requirements, and (3) the Govern- 
ment purchase this year’s tea crop at a 
price of 57.6 rials per kilogram. 





ried an increasing volume of passengers, 
mail, and freight. International services 
also were extended during the year. 





U. S. Trade Missions Visiting 
Germany, Austria and Japan 


Thirteen prominent American business 
executives left by air for an industrial 
and export survey of the combined Brit- 
ish-American zones in Germany and the 
U. S. zone of Austria, as guests of Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, April 17. 
Departure was from National Airport, 
Air Transport Command Terminal. 

The group proceeded to Berlin, there 
to remain 4 days conferring with Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Military Governor; Maj. 
Gen. Frank A. Keating, Deputy Military 
Governor; Military Government officials 
and German businessmen. The party 
went from Berlin to Vienna and Munich, 
after which they visited manufacturing 
plants in Bavaria. Following inspections 
at Wiesbaden and the I. G. Farben plants 
at Hoechst, the group split into two par- 
ties, one going to the British zone and 
the other continuing its observations in 
the United States zone. The British zone 
group went to Essen and Hamburg, and 
the American zone party to Stuttgart and 
other cities in Wurttemberg-Baden. 

The groups reassembled on May 1 at 
Minden in the British zone, headquarters 
of the Bi-Partite Economic Control 
Group, after which they returned to Ber- 
lin for final conferences before departing 
for the United States from Paris May 6. 

Amos E. Taylor, Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, accompanied the 
group, along with War Department of- 
ficer escorts. 

The following men constituted the of- 
ficial party: 

Leslie Brown, president, Lenox Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Gibson Carey, Jr., president, Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Herman E. Cone, president, Proximity 
Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C 

Albert Creighton, chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

M. H. Eisenhart, president, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

George H. Johnson, president, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis. 

Albert C. Mattei, president, Honolulu Oil 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

T. E. Millsop, president, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown, Pa., for- 
merly chairman of the board, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

Ames Stevens, president, Whittier Mills 
and director Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass 

E. J. Thomas, president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Sinclair Weeks, chairman of the board 
Reed & Barton Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Leigh Willard, president, Inter-Lake Iron 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Assistant Secretary of War, How- 
ard C. Petersen, announced on May 7 that 
representatives of the War, State, Treas- 
ury, and Commerce Departments, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 
United States Commercial Company, sub- 
sidiary of RFC, constitute a trade mission 
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{Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision—59 | 
Title 15—Commerce 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


NOTIFICATION TO SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND 
OTHER INTERESTED PARTIES 


Export declarations not required for con- 
tents of diplomatic pouches 


Section 30.47 is amended to read as 
follows: 


Section 30.47 Personal effects and con- 
tents of diplomatic pouches.—No export 
declarations are required for personal ef- 
fects or baggage of travelers or for the 
contents of diplomatic pouches sent from 
the United States to foreign countries 
(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S.C. 
22, 601). 

J.C. Capt, 
Director. 
May 1, 1947. 





departing from Washington May 8 by air 
for Tokyo. 

The group was to spend approximately 
a month in Japan at SCAP headquarters 
where discussions will be held with SCAP 
staff sections regarding the reestablish- 
ment of private trade under SCAP con- 
trol. 

Mr. Petersen stated that it would be 
within the scope of the mission to explore 
the possibilities of opening transactional 
communications, exchange of samples, 
commercial banking procedures for pri- 
vate businessmen, and reestablishment 
of agents in Japan. Pricing and evalua- 
tion techniques, licensing criteria and 
procedures, and discussions as to com- 
modities and areas as between private 
and government-to-government trading 
in the transition period will also fall with- 
in the mission’s survey, Mr. Petersen said. 

Representing the War Department 
Civil Affairs Division are Brig. Gen. 
George L. Eberle, Deputy Chief, and Lt. 
Col. Roland F. Hartman, Chief, Import- 
Export Section. Other members of the 
mission are DeWitt C. Schieck, President, 
USCC; George B. Stoner, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, RFC; Dean O. Bowman, 
Chief, Foreign Trade Branch, Japan- 
Korea Economic Affairs, State Depart- 
ment; Thomas R. Wilson, Assistant Di- 
rector, Areas Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Commerce Department; 
and Paul C. Parker, economist, Far East- 
ern Section, Division of Monetary Re- 
search, Treasury. 





The use of DDT to exterminate mala- 
rial mosquitoes was tested recently at 
Moengo and Paranam, Surinam. Satis- 
factory results are reported. 
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Discontinuance of Open General License 
for Imports of Fish and Fish Products.—phy 
open general license for the importation of 
fish and fish products packed in airtight con. 
tainers which was to have extended through 
October 31, 1947, has been revoked by the 
Board of Trade, effective May 13. 

Open General License Granted for Certain | 
Preserved Fruits, Dried Herbs, and Chut. | 
ney.—Effective from April 30, 1947, the Boarg | 
of Trade granted an Open General License 
for the importation of certain types of pre. 
served mangoes, mango pulp, mango chutney 
preserved tamarirds, and certain dried herbs 


Uruguay | 
Tariffs and Trade Controls | 


Jewelry of National Manufacture: Tem. | 
porary Export Quota Authorized —The 
Uruguayan Import and Export Control Com. 
mission was authorized by a resolution of | 
April 28, 1947, published in the Diario Oficig) 
of May 8, 1947, to establish an export quota 
of $100,000 (U. S. currency) for nationally 
manufactured jewelry 

This quota will be distributed exclusively 
among the manufacturers of jewelry who are 
interested in exporting, taking into consider. 
ation the imports of precious metals which 
these firms have made. The resolution pro 
vides that exports under these quotas must 
be completed by December 31, 1947, subject 
to a penalty of 5 percent ad valorem on the 
quantity not exported by that date. 

{For announcement of earlier export 
quota, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 2, 1946.] 








Publication of Tariff t 
Commission Notices 


The United States Tariff Commission 
announces that it will discontinue the 
procedure, set forth in its rules, of pub- 
lishing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
notices of receipt of applications for in- | 
vestigations, of investigations instituted, 
or hearings to be held, and of other ac- 
tivities of the Commission of particular 
public interest. 

This action was taken (says the Com- 
mission) at the suggestion of represent- 
atives of the Department of Commerce, 
due to necessary retrenchments. This 
Commerce weekly periodical has been 
used since 1923 as a medium for infor- 
mation to industry and other interested 
parties on activities of the Tarifl 
Commission looking toward important 
changes in customs rates or procedures. 

The practice of publishing the notices 
in the FepERAL REGISTER and in TREASURY 
DECISIONS will be continued. The Com- 
mission will also continue to send notices 
to press, trade, and similar associations 





of producers and importers interested In 
matters relating to the tariff. 
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graph station is being built outside Jidda 
by an American telecommunications 
company for the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment which will permit direct communi- 
cation with most countries of the world. 

As to radio facilities, most cities and 
towns in Saudi Arabia have communi- 
cation with the rest of the country by 
means of low-powered stations which re- 
lay messages between stations in contact 
with the Mecca and Riyadh control sta- 
tions. Jidda, Mecca, Riyadh, and Dha- 
hran are communication centers with 
short-, medium-, and long-wave facili- 
ties. Radio circuits exist between Beirut 
and Riyadh, Basra and Riyadh, and 
Sana’a (Yemen) and Riyadh. The 
Saudi Arabian Government indicates 
that these circuits are for official and 
commercial use. 

Service within the country is slow and 
not dependable. Numerous relays with 
ensuing delays and “garbles” are com- 
plicated by the poor condition of the 
equipment. Furthermore, lack of parts 
and servicing facilities is a major prob- 
lem of all radio systems. 


British Outline Necessary 
Data for Flight Clearances 


Because of the large number of flight 
clearances requested through the Min- 
istry of Civil Aviation, and to save time 
telegraphing for further information, 
the United States Embassy in London 
has requested that charter companies 
asking for clearances through the United 
Kingdom supply the following informa- 
tion in full to facilitate action by the 
MCA: 


Itinerary and purpose of stops. 

Name of company or person chartering 
aircraft. 

Approximate arrival and departure dates 

Type of aircraft. 


NC numbers 

Type of flight (passenger or freight and 
where passengers are to be discharged). 

Make and horsepower of engines (Turkey 
clearances only). 

Number of crew and names 

Radio equipment (SCS 51 is mandatory for 
aircraft desiring to use London Airport) 

For the information of charter com- 
panies desiring to go to Palestine: The 
airfield at Tel Aviv has been closed to 
flights until further notice. 


Lack of Rolling Stock 

Lowers British Rail Capacity 
Shortages in Great Britain of serv- 

iceable rolling stock has greatly reduced 

the carrying capacity of the railways, 

according to the American Embassy in 

London. There are very substantial ar- 
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rears of maintenance work which re- 
quire urgent attention in order that 
transport of coal and steel may not be 
delayed. 


Inadequate Port Facilities 
Delay Ships at Guayaquil 


The port facilities of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, are currently congested to such an 
extent that ships which formerly spent 
2 or 3 days unloading and loading cargo 
are now obliged to remain in port for pe- 
riods up to 2 weeks. This obviously re- 
sults in a loss of time and money to 
steamship companies operating vessels 
calling at Guayaquil. According to the 
American Vice Consul at Guayaquil, 
there is a possibility that a partial em- 
bargo may be placed on the port, or that 
higher freight rates will be put into effect. 

In the first 3 months of 1947, ships 
have brought to Guayaquil some 45,268 
metric tons of cargo as compared with 
12,865 metric tons during the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. This tremendous 
influx of goods cannot be handled in an 
orderly manner by the inadequate port 
facilities. Customs warehouses are com- 
pletely filled and all types of cargo, in- 
cluding such perishables as flour, news- 
print, and foodstuffs, are being stored 
helter-skelter in any available lot, and 
left in heavy rains and a sweltering sun. 

The congestion has been felt strongly 
by the ships of the Grace Line, since they 
carry about 50 percent of the cargo ar- 
riving at Guayaquil, yet other American 
and foreign-owned ships have been like- 
wise delayed. 

The crisis through which the port of 
Guayaquil is now passing is costly to all 
concerned, and interested businessmen, 
both Ecuadoran and foreign, hope to use 
the present difficulties to impress upon 
the Government the need for moderniza- 
tion of the port facilities. 


Newfoundland Inaugurates 
Air Parcel Post To U.S. 


Air parcel-post service from New- 
foundland to the United States was in- 
augurated on May 1, according to the 
American Consulate General at St. 
John’s. Asa result, it is estimated that 
a minimum of 6 days will be saved in 
time taken for ordinary parcel post sent 
by surface means, and in some cases the 
saving will be very much greater. The 
rates are 90 cents for the first pound or 
fraction thereof and 60 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction thereof, 
with a limit of 15 pounds for any one 
parcel. Parcels sent by air may be in- 
sured at the same rates as those going 
by surface means, They will be sent by 
air between Gander and New York. 
While surface means will be used beyond 
New York, the service will be practically 
the same as first-class mail. 
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1946 amounted to 2,128,024 pounds, 
valued at 2,975,425 rupees (of which the 
United States supplied 908,784 pounds, 
valued at 1,779,307 rupees), as compared 
with imports of 2,334,837 pounds, valued 
at 2,585,024 rupees (the United States 
supplying 589,914 pounds, valued at 
1,170,216 rupees) in the year July 1944 
to June 1945. 

The value of tobacco imports into Cey- 
lon increased substantially in the year 
July 1945 to June 1946 over the preced- 
ing year. This advance is attributed 
largely to an increase in price, inasmuch 
as in some instances the quantities im- 
ported actually showed decreases. 

During the year July 1945 to June 1946 
about 42 percent of the unmanufactured 
tobacco imported into Ceylon came from 
the United States, and the remainder 
from India. Because of the preferential 
duty, quantities of United States-grown 
tobacco have been imported through In- 
dia in the past. 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, and India are the only countries 
that export tobacco manufactures to 
Ceylon in appreciable quantities. The 
United Kingdom was the principal source 
of imported cigarettes in 1945-46, and 
brands with similar names are manufac- 
tured in Ceylon from tobacco imported 
from the United States. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco from 
Ceylon in the July 1945 to June 1946 pe- 
riod consisted to 3,889 pounds of cigars, 
valued at 12,520 rupees, as compared with 
1,941 pounds, valued at 4,163 rupees, in 
the July 1944 to June 1945 period. Prac- 
tically all of the cigars exported from 
Ceylon went to the Maldive Islands. 

Exports of cigarettes in the July 1945 
to June 1946 period amounted to 1,114 
pounds, valued at 3,276 rupees, as com- 
pared with 498 pounds, valued at 1,490 
rupees, in the preceding year, all going 
to the Maldive Islands. 

Imports of cigarettes from the United 
States were practically nil during the pe- 
riod July 1945 to June 1946, although they 
represented the bulk of cigarette entries 
in the preceding year. 

Imports of cigars, practically all from 
India, totaled 891 pounds, valued at 7,727 
rupees, in the July 1945 to June 1946 pe- 
riod, compared with 365 pounds, valued 
at 2,674 rupees, in the preceding year. 

Imports of cigarettes in the July 1945 
to June 1946 period, totaled 966,151 
pounds, valued at 4,552,094 rupees, as 
compared with 437,079 pounds, valued at 
1,617,984 rupees, in the preceding year. 
In 1945-46 the United Kingdom supplied 
practically all the cigarettes imported 
into Ceylon, whereas in 1944-45 the 
United States was the source of 81 per- 
cent of the imports. 
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Co. Inc., 30 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Boston. : 

20. Union of South Africa—Barnet Gold- 
berg, representing National Agencies (Pty.) 
Ltd., 88 Church Street, P. O. Box 1238, Cape- 
town, is interested in chemists’ sundries. 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o H. Gilbert, 20 Jersey Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Roches- 
oar de... Z.). 

21. Union of South Africa—M. L. Greyven- 
stein, representing “Quix” Products, P. O. 
Box 67, Molteno, Cape Province, is interested 
in machinery for packaging breakfast foods. 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

22. Venezuela—Jose Martinez P. represent- 
ing Teran & Martinez “Casa Stewart’, Ave- 
nida 20 No. 229, Barquisimeto, is interested 
in purchasing automobile accessOries, bat- 
teries, and horns, and electrical equipment, 
such as switches, sockets, and conduit piping. 
Also, he is interested in obtaining manufac- 
turers distribution for radios and radio ac- 
cessories. He is now in the United States 
for about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


23. Denmark—Factory Holding Company 
A/S, 12 Houmeden, Randers, desires to export 
all kinds of animal casings. 

24. Denmark —Skagens  Fiskemelsfabrik, 
Skagen, has available for export jfish-meal, 
salted cod, plaice, herring, sprats, and train- 
oil (whale oil). 

25. England—Marjorie Delaney, 68a Chap- 
man Street, Hulme, Manchester 15, desires 
to export high-grade hand-made children’s 
coats of Shetland and Harris Tweed. 

26. England—Sacker’s Hygienic Comb Co. 
Limited, 8 Mount View Road, Crouch Hill, 
London, N. 4., desire to export fine-tooth 
metal hygienic combs. Also desires American 
representative. One sample of comb offered 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Netherlands—S. M. Lankhout, 96-a 
Koninginnegracht, The Hague, offer for export 
cockles (form of clam) in tins containing 350 
grams, sterilized, ready for consumption. 

28. Netherlands—Utrechtsche Machinale 
Stoel- en Meubelfabriek U. M. S., 1 Rotsoord, 
Utrecht, has available for export modern fur- 
niture and chairs. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


29. England—The Crown Bedding Co. 
(London) Limited, St. Anns Crescent, Wands- 
worth, London, S. W. 18., desires a represen- 
tative for high-class reproduction furniture 
manufactured by C. F. Taylor & Sons, Chel- 
tenham. 

30. England—Cunliffe-Owen Aircraft Lim- 
ited, Swaythling, Southampton, desires a 
representative for oil-filled, thermostatically 
controlled electric radiators. One illustrated 
brochure and price list is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Export Opportunities 

31. Argentina—Aerofiex, S. R. L., Aguilar 
2630, Buenos Aires, seek purchase quotations 
for battery separators of old-growth yellow 
fir or Port Orford cedar, and battery lumber 
or veneer for battery separator factory use. 
Also, firm is interested in the latest technical 
information concerning the manufacture and 
treating of wooden battery separators, and is 
willing to act as manufacturer’s exclusive 
agent. 

32. Belgium—Etablissements Storey Fréres, 
S. A., 96 rue de la Croix de Fer, Brussels, 
seeks purchase quotations on exclusive sales- 
agency basis for furnishing fabrics, curtain 
materials, tapestries, cretonnes, and other 
textiles. 

33. Canada—Maid-Rite Products, Inc., 
859 Notre Dame Street, West, Montreal, de- 
sire to purchase 5,000 yards of 24-gage plastic 
hydroglass (36 inches wide, 50 or 100 yard 
lengths). One sample of desired plastic 
hydroglass is available on a loan basis trom 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Ceylon—wW. D. Carolis, 128, York Street, 
York Street, P.O. Box 260, Colombo, seek pur- 
chase quotations from manufacturers in the 
following lines: cotton textiles and piece 
goods, rayons, staple fibers, silk, light tropi- 
cals, flannels and suitings not exceeding 12 
ounces per yard; footwear; earthenware and 
household chinaware and _ porcelainware; 
glassware; newsprint; stationery; office equip- 
ment, including typewriters; surgical and 
scientific instruments; laboratory glassware, 
cement, builders’ hardware and ironmongery; 
and household interior fittings. 

35. Chile—A. O. Jessen A., Miguel Claro 755, 
Santiago, desires to purchase for delivery as 
soon as possible a new or secondhand (‘not 
more than 15 years old”) tanker with the 
following specifications: about 10,000 to 
12,000 tons deadweight, speed not less than 
12 knots, and Diesel engines. Offers from 
American firms should include Lloyd’s classi- 
fication and date of last inspection, port of 
inspection, particulars about the number of 
the deck and engine crews, number of tanks 
and capacities, pumps systems, water and fuel 
consumption, extension of the option (not 
less than 4 months), quotation and terms 

36. England—Morris & Ingram, 36-38 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, seek quotations 
for all garage equipment required to service 
medium- and large-size buses, for shipment 
to Czechoslovakia. List of commodities de- 
sired is available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

37. India—Kader Siddik Corporation Ltd., 
2 Oxford Building, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi 1, seek purchase quotations for tertiles 
(silk, cotton, woolen piece goods); hosiery 
ready-made garments and men’s shirts; hats 


household electric appliances (voltage 220/30, 


universal, to work on AC and DC); radios 
refrigerators; cutlery; crockery; hardware 
glassware ; cosmetics and perfumes; office sta- 
tionery; fancy goods and novelties; cheap 
stones; leather goods and leather cloth; good- 
quality pocket lighters and cigarette cases 
best-quality fountain pens; cameras and pho- 
tographic accessories; hurricane lanterns; ar- 
tificial jewelry; rubber goods; zipper fasten- 
ers; umbrellas, and best-quality nibs for 
fountain pens. 

38. Ireland—Charles Duggan, 7 Cornmar- 
ket Street, Cork, seeks purchase quotations 
for 10 tons of mattress wire (23 S. W. G. in 
coils of 12 inches) 

39. Madagascar—Pierre T. Hawariate, Isotry, 
pres Pharmacie Figoli, Tananarive, seeks quo- 
tations and requests catalogs for a good 
quality soda fountain 

40. Portugal—Silva Laires, Lda., Rua de 
Cintura W—Apartado 33, Lisbon, urgently 
need 20 tons phenol (40/41° crystallized ) 





41. Syria—‘Alchark,” P. O. Box 452, Da. 
mascus, request catalogs and export Price 
lists from manufacturers and exporters of 
thermos bottles. 

42. Union of South Africa -Trevail & Tay. 
lor (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 6669, Johannesburg 
seek purchase quotations for window-display 
firtures. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


43. Egypt—Charles V. Sidi & Co., 3 Place 
Mohamed Aly, Alexandria, seek representa. 
tions for looms for textile industry, Viscose 
and acetate yarns 

44. England—Food Safeguards Limited 
Perry Hill Road, Quinton, Birmingham 32. 
seeKs representations for domestic and small 
commercial refrigerators, room coolers, quick. 
freeze cabinets, and sealed unit condensing 
sets 1/6 to 1 horsepower 

45. India—Md. Mustafa Husain’s Neck-tie 
Brand Zardah Factory, 141, Howrah Road, 
Calcutta, seeKs representations from manu- 
facturers of automobiles, and 35-mm 
film. 

46. Union of South Africa—J. L. Clark & 
Co., P. O. Box 7787, Johannesburg, seeks rep- 
resentations for pencils, fountain pens, sta- 
pling machines, erasers, and general station. 
ery lines 

47. Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son, P. O. Box 3975, Johannesburg, seeks 
representations for cotton, rayon, and woolen 
ptece goods to manufacture men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing, underwear, ties, furnishings, 
and upholstery; carpets; linoleum; artificial 
leather; hosiery; and underwear 


raw 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Ireland 

Bakeries—Bermuda 

Bakeries—Guatemala 

Bakeries—Newfoundland 

Business Firms—Reunion 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—Dominican Republic 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iraq 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil 

Paints-and-Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Syria and Lebanon 

Petroleum Industry—Bolivia 

Petroleum Industry—Uruguay 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Belgium 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Egypt, Cyprus, and Sudan. 

Synthetic-Organic-Chemicals Manufactur- 
ers—Brazil 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Egypt and 
Cyprus 


Importers and 





Scottish woolen workers are being 
solicited through newspaper advertise- 
ments to work in Australian textile 
plants, where skilled workers are par- 
ticularly needed, says a foreign-trade 
publication. Interested workers, it is re- 
ported, are being placed through the of- 
ficial emigration office 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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